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A DAY IN THE WHEAT FIELDS, 


Ow the 6th and 7th of July, in company with 
the Hon. Jonn MoVxay, of Scottsville, we had the 
pleasure of visiting some of the wheat farms in 
Chili, Wheatland, Caledonia and Avon, and re- 
turned home more than ever impressed with the 
peauty of the landscape, the excellence of the soil, 
and’ the skill and intelligence of the farmers of 
this far-famed section of the Genesee country. 

GENESEE VS, WESTERN WHEAT. 

In the stage from the railroad station to the vil- 
lage of Scottsville were two millers, one from Oak- 
land county, Mich., and the other from Wheatland, 
aad the conversation turned on the comparative 
quslity of the wheat in the two sections. ‘“ There 
was a time,” said the Michigan miller, “ when the 
wheat in this section was the best in the world. 
The flour commanded the highest price in market; 
bat now Michigan and Ohio are ahead of you.” 
The Wheatland willer, whose name we did not 
learn, was not disposed to acknowledge the claim. 
Ohio and Michigan wheat was good—but so was 
thatof this section, and it was, improving. 

BARLY SOWN WHEAT INJURED BY THE FLY: 

“How is the wheat crop in Michigan?” we 
asked, 

“Well, very good, where it was not sown too 
ely, Our farmers have been in too great a hurry 
th get the seed in, Some sowed as early as the 
middle of August, and the fly has injured it a good 
deal, Where it was sown Jate it is very good.” 

It seems to be a fact that the Hessian fly this 
year has materially injured the early-sown wheat. 

OAK OPENINGS VS. TIMBERED LAND. 

Arriving at Mr. MoVzan’s, we received a warm 
weloome, and were soon listening with much profit 
toa description of the geological formation of the 
district, and the influence it had on the soil and 
crops. Mr, McV. has been on his present farm 
over fifty years, In the early history of the coun- 


most productive—and was so, in reality. The 
annual deposit of leaves for centuries from the 
deciduous trees formed a liberal dressing of manure, 
while the roots left in the land after it was cleared 
facilitated drainage. On the other hand, the oak 
openings, on the more elevated and absorbent up- 
lands, had been regularly “burnt over” by the 
Indians, thus destroying the vegetable matter, and 
leaving a surface soil, in many cases, not more than 
three inches deep and destitute of organic matter. 
It was very poor land. The subsoil was hard and 
raw, and Mr. MoV, thinks he and others erred in 
plowimg so deep. It would have been better not 
to have brought up so much of this raw subsoil to 
the surface at once. Clover, however, flourished 
admirably. Its deep roots penetrated among the 
shaly limestones, and when the crop was turned 
under it furnished, by decay, the organic matter 
and mineral plant-food which the soil needed. In 
afew years it became the Jsinest, surest, and most 
productive wheat land in Western New York, 

A FINE FLOOK OF SPANISH MERINO SHEEP, 
“But,” said our worthy host, “‘ it will be an hour 
before tea is ready, and as the time you can stay 
with us is limited, let us go and see Mr. Goop- 
HvE’s sheep. Mr. G. is one of our oldest and most 
‘successful farmers, and his son bas a great fond- 
ness for sheep. He has the best flock of Spanish 
Merinos in this section.” 

We found the sheep well worthy of this high 
praise. Mr. G. has purchased freely from the best 
flocks in Vermont, and has that enthusiasm, per- 
severance and intelligence necessary for success as 
a breeder. He knows every sheep in his flock. 
Stooping down, he held out his hand, and snap- 
ping his fingers, called to a fine lamb worth $100— 
“ Come here, Dick!” No crook was needed. The 
lamb seemed no ways averse to be petted and have 
his fleece parted and examined by the stranger. 
He was all wool from head to tail, back and belly, 





ty the heavily timbered land was esteemed the 





legs and nose. There was not a bare spot on him! 
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“Tell us, Mr. G., what is the advantage of these 
folds and wrinkles in the skin?” 

“ Other things being equal, the amount of wool 
is in proportion to the surface of the skin; and 
these wrinkles give us more surface, and copse- 
quently more wool.” , 

We hope Mr. Goopuve will exhibit * Dick” at 
our next Fair. 

A PLEASANT RIDE. 

The next morning we took a drive through the 
country; and such a country! The weather had 
been very dry for several weeks, but the day be- 
fore a heavy shower fell, and now everything 
looks fresh and beautiful. The fields of corn and 
beans are luxuriant and very clean—so are the 
fallows; but the crowning glory of this section is 
the Wneat. Here is Colonel Murpoox, and he 
tells us of a 65-acre field on his farm that pro- 
duced 2,275 bushels of wheat, and another field 
of 12 acres that produced 648 bushels, or 54 bush- 
els per acre! 

Mr. Donatp MoNavenrton has a very large and 
beautiful farm; and what is somewhat unusual, he 
has a good garden and grounds around his house. 
These large and thrifty farmers have not generally 
paid much attention to horticulture. They have 
good houses, but poor gardens. Such a thing as 
a nicely mown lawn is rare indeed. ‘ 

We have not time to stay, but must step in 
and shake hands with our old friend Wu. Garsort. 
He has a beautiful and well-managed farm, and we 
catch a glimpse of his fine herd of Devons in a 
distant field. Good! there is a piece of mangel 
wurzel or beets, This is the first root crop we 
have seen! Mr. G. keeps a large stock, and makes 
considerable manure. He applies it entirely to his 
“hoed crops’”—corn and roots. He spreads the 
manure on the grass the fall before. 

The farmers in this section are introducing quite 
extensively another hoed crop, which we have fre- 
quently recommended—Beans. We need hardly 
say that the past year they proved highly profita- 
ble. Mr. Jonn O. MoVeawn had a large field of 
them—we think 25 acres. He had a fine crop, 
and got a high price for them. After the beans 
were off, he sowed the land to wheat, and it now 
looks nearly or quite as well as an adjoining field 
that was summer-fallowed. 

LESS LAND SOWN TO WHEAT. 

Before the advent of the midge, the old system 
of farming was to take off a crop of wheat every 
other year. The wheat was seeded with clover, 
and the clover plowed under when in bloom, and 


aa 
the land sown to wheat again in the fall. But no 
it is customary to let the land lie in clover gt least 
two and generally three years. On such 
especially if it has been pastured, a spribg 
such as peas and beans, can be taken off withoy 
mach injury to the following wheat crop, }, 
some cases corn is planted, but it is not easy to get 
it off in proper season to sow wheat. We Noticed 


of peas. The object is to have a cleared space tp 
put the shocks of corn on. The peas can be hg. 
vested and the land sown to wheat, and the com 
can then be shocked up on it at once and the res 
of the field sown to wheat. 

The objection to this plan is that the corn 
only be horse-hoed one way. But as the farmey 
in this section drill their corn, and consequently 
only cultivate one way, the strip of peas is no hip. 
drance. 

We next visited the farm of Mr. D. 0, 
and found Mr. R., as usual, busy at work. He hy 
just erected a new barn, 90 feet long, 40 feet wide 
and 40 high, with basement the whole length, 
is a plain structure, and is intended merely to moy 
away hay and grain. It is on a side-bill, and thy 
basement forms an open shed for sheep or cattle 
There are two barn floors, with mows on bt 
sides. The whole cost only $1,400. In addition 
this Mr. R. has an excellent barn and other build 
ings, a cut and description of which were given: 
the Genesee Farmer for April, 1858. 

There are few better farmers than Mr, Room, 
He raises no spring crops except what he needsfx 
his stock. Sows clover and plaster freely, ani 
keeps his land in good heart. He commen 
sowing wheat last year on the 11th of September 
and finished (on pea land) the 28th. That wm 
first is no earlier than that sown last, All bi 
wheat is excellent. He has a part of « fiddd 
wheat after peas and the other part after os 
The wheat on the pea land is the better crop. 
feeds out his peas on the farm to sheep ; and ifth 
wheat is better after the peas than after the ot 
certainly the crop of peas is quite as nutrition 
and the manure from them isa worth twice asm 
as that from the oats. 

A NOBLE WHEAT FARM. 

We now approach a farm we have long witht 
to see—that of the late Epmunp Fetrows. 
was, perhaps, the most successful farmer in 
pcounty. Coming into this country poor, he 
out to a farmer for a short time, and saved mot 





enough to rent a farm. On this he did walls 


in Mr. MoVean’s corn field, every few rods & strip 
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afterwards purchased a farm for himself. He 
worked hard, and was not long in paying for it. 
He kept on working and buying more land, and in 
one or two cases selling one farm and buying 
another, until he had a farm of 780 acres of the 
yest land in Western New York all paid for, be- 
sidee other property. He was pre-eminently en- 
dowed with that greatest of all gifts—oommon 
eexsk, This, added to his industry and indomita- 
ble perseverance, formed the ground-work of. his 
success. The farm is now most admirably man- 
aged by his son, Mr. Bensamin Fetrows. The 
land is rolling, and the view from the highest 
point presents large fields of splendid wheat ripen- 
ing for the harvest. It reminds us of some of the 
great farms in Norfolk, only that the hundred-acre 
fields of turnips are missing. But if Norfolk 
beats us in turnips, we can beat Norfolk in red 
dover—to say nothing of our grand cereal Indian 
corm. =, 

Mr. Fettows has a 84-acre field of corn, on 
cover sod turned over last spring, and the corn 
drilled in rows forty inches apart. It is very 
clean. Mr. F. thinks he gets quite as much corn, 
and twice as much fodder, as when planted in hills, 
A large stock is kept on the farm, and fodder is a 
prominent object. He has 90 head of cattle, and 
one of the best Shorthorn bulls in the county. 
Besides this, he has a flock of 900 Spanish Merino 
sheep and 300 lambs. He feeds his sheep hay and 
grain once a day, and straw ad libitum. Thinks 
oats the best grain—one bushel per day for 80 
sheep. “Corn is good for wethers, but not for the 
breeding ewes.” 

After dinner we took a ride through Caledonia 
and Avon, and passed what Mr. MoVean said was 
the best field of Soules wheat in the county. It 
was on the farm of Mr. James Mattoo, and was 
sown on a three-year old clover sod that had been 
pastured and then summer-fallowed. It was a 
large field, and the crop as heavy as it could stand 
and very even. 

“WHAT 18 MEANT BY SUMMER-FALLOWING?” 

The usual practice in this section is to break up 
a clover sod about the 10th of June, with a 
jointer plow. This plow buries all the grass and 
clover completely. The land is then harrowed, 
and as soon as any weeds appear it is gang-plowed 
or cultivated. There is no particular rule as to 
the number of harrowings, provided the land is 
kept clean. It is not plowed again. 

The time of breaking up varies according to cir- 
cumstances. We saw several farmers still engaged 


in this labor with three and sometimes four horses, 
and in one instance with five horses—one team 
being placed ahead of a three-horse team. We 
saw one splendid field of wheat on a clover sod 
that was pastured down close and then plowed the 
middie of July. After harvest it was cultivated 
twice before sowing, but was not plowed again. 

“Here is a field of wheat that was suwn on a 
clover sod turned over immediately before sowing. 
The land was not plowed at all until the other 
fields were sown. Let us get out and examine it.” 

We did so, and Mr. MoVeawn remarked that it 
was far better wheat than he should have ex- 
pected from such management. It was a very fair 
crop—say 20 to 25 bushels per acre, 

In England this is the common system of put- 
ting in wheat, and if our land was rich enough and 
clean enough we can see no season why it would 
not answer in this country. 

A POOR FIELD OF WHEAT. 

We imagine that our worthy friend drove us 
through the very best section of the county, but 
nevertheless we passed one poor field of wheat! 
“There,” said he, “is a sample of the land I 
spoke about. It formerly produced good’ wheat, 
but has lost its organic matter and is water-soaked. 
Such land can not be profitably cultivated with 
wheat.” There is no doubt on this point, as long as 
it is “ water-soaked ;” but if it was underdrained, 
and properly cultivated and manured, we think it 
would produce just as good wheat as ever. 

A WATER-SOAKED HILL, _ 

“Yonder hill, where you see the three oak trees, 
is the highest land in Monroe county; but the land 
is water-soaked.” 

‘“* Many farmers have yet to learn that high land is 
not necessarily dry land. I have known instances 
where the highest portions of the farm were the 
wettest. It was so on Mr. Swan's farm, neat 
Geneva. And it frequently happens that if this 
springy upland is drained, the water which sat- 
urates the low land is cut off, and few, if any, 
drains are needed on the low land.” 

A GOOD FARM.AND A GOOD GARDEN. 

Mr. D. Laory, of Caledonia, has a fine farm of 
$40 acres. He has also*a nice house, good barns, 
and an excellent garden, Every thing about the 
place has a home-like appearance. Mr. Laorr is 
one of the early settlers, and he has a right to en- 
joy, as he evidently does, the rich and abundant 
rewards of his [labors. His son has the active 
management of the farm. We found him in the 





barn, engaged in testing one of Grappine’s hay- 
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forks. He had also one of Wrexzter, Merick & 
Co.’s, They are both excellent forks, and save a 
great deal of hard labor. In the barn, in excellent 
order, was a tool shop, and the skill with which 
Mr. Laory used the tools showed that it would not 
be difficult for him to repair almost any implement 
er machine used on the farm. A mowing-machine 
was at work cutting a heavy crop of clover; and 
one of JosepH Wrii1am’s reapers, which cuts a six 
foot swath, was in the barn ready for operation. 
Mr. Laozy and Mr. MoVzan both speak in the 
highest terms of this machine. Mr. Wi11ams 
builds them in the most substantial manner, and 
they give entire satisfaction. Mr. MoVean thinks 
they will supersede all others. 

Mr. Laozy’s wheat is excellent. It is all after 
summer-fallow. One 50-acre field of Mediterra- 
nean is truly magnificent—and very even. 

“Very even.” Of how few fields can this be 
said! When Mr, Cornett returned last year from 
a visit to Europe, we asked him what feature in 
English agriculture struck him most forcibly. He 
answered, “the evenness of the crops.” There are 
few better tests of good agriculture than this. 
A “spotted” field of wheat presents a very un- 
sightly appearance, and is decidedly unprofitable. 

We now approach the “Wadsworth Land.” 
“You may know it,” says Mr. MoV., “by the 
number of ‘trees left scattered all over the fields.” 
They add greatly to the beauty of the landscape, 
but in grain fields must be injurious and incon- 
But the country is beautiful beyond ex- 
pression. There is probably no better or richer 
farming land on the continent. Here is a 100-acre 
field of wheat, as heavy as it can stand, and there 
anotber so heavy that it can not stand. It 
is in many places as flat as if it had been rolled. 
However, the wheat is so far advanced that it will 


ripen. 


venient. 


WINTER BARLEY. 


Mr. MoKrvzte is cutting with a reaper a 25-acre 
field of winter barley, and binding it up in sheaves 
like wheat. Thesheaves almost cover the ground! 
It is the heaviest crop of barley we have ever 
seen. Mr. MoVean estimates it at 70 bushels per 
acre! A heavy crop of clover was turned under, 
and the land afterwards harrowed and cultivated 
in the same manner as for wheat. 

Winter barley is quite a common crop in this 
section. It is sown at the same time as winter 
wheat, and needs the same cultivation. It is or- 
dinarily of much better quality than spring barley, 
and brings a higher price. At anything like last 
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year’s prices, it is more profitable than Winter ° 


wheat. 
THE FARM OF MR. SACKETT, 

This beautiful farm is in the town of Avon. It 
comprises 700 acres of the choicest land, and is ig 
the highest state of cultivation. Mr. S. keeps g 
very large stock of cattle and sheep, and makes 
great quantities of manure. We saw 60 head of 
cattle in one field—many of them nearly thorough. 
bred Shorthorns, and all of them in excellent gop. 
dition. 

Mr, Saoxett, for some years past, has been in the 
habit of raising a great many lambs for the butcher, 
He crosses his Spanish Merino ewes with a Leicester 
ram. The lambs come in March and April, and 
are sold to the butcher in July, August and Sep 
tember. He has this year already sold quite g 
number at $3.50 per head, and was offered $3.95 
for the whole, to be taken as wanted. 

Mr. Sacxett’s wheat is magnificent. die sum- 
mer fallows, generally, but where the land is rich 
enough he takes a spring crop before sowing 
wheat. He has one field of 120 acres in com, 
oats, peas, beans, potatoes, &c. Passing the beans 
we asked Mr. McVean how they should be culti- 
vated. 

“There is nothing more to be done than to keep 
out the weeds. I tell my men that I do not want 
them to think anything about the beans. I want 
them to think of it as a summer-fallow for the 
wheat crop, and suffer nothing to grow!” 

On one field of 70 acres Mr. S. has a splendid crop 
of wheat, and” it was also in wheat last year. 
Wheat after wheat! The land had been pastured 
three or four years, and was then plowed up and 
summer-fallowed. The wheat was very heavy, 
and the land very clean. If land is rich and clean, 
wheat can be raised after wheat just as well as 
after barley or oats. 

“ How do you apply your manure?” 

“Well, I make a good deal of it, and spread it 
on the clover fields at any time when it is most con 
venient. I. formerly thought that manure should 
be plowed under, but have come to the conclusion 
that there is less loss by spreading it on the surface 
than is generally supposed.” 

— But we must turn our faces homeward. . We 
pass near the great grass farm of Mr. Mrmrow 
Buptone, who has 337 head of cattle that are said 
to be well worth seeing, but we have not time to 
call. We also pass a number of neat farm houses, 
where there are indications of a taste for horti- 
culture, and Mr. MoVsan remarks: “ They am 
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Quakers, and though their farms are small; you 


many larger farmers.” True, most true! Large 
farmers are not always the best farmers, and the 
man who raises 10 acres of wheat frequently 
knows quite as much about wheat culture as) the 
man who raises 100 acres. 

“Jt ig getting late, but,” said Mr. MoV., “we 
must stop.and see Mr. D. Cox. He is one of the 
pest farmers in the neighborhood.” 

Mr. OC. has what the poet Snettey sighed for—“a 
small house and a large garden.” He does not 
raise as much wheat as formerly, but in answer to 
a question expressed the opinion that the land was 
richer to-day than ever before. He has one field of 
60 acres, handsome rolling upland, that he has suf- 
fered to lie in grass since 1854. It is an experi- 
ment to see if the pasture will improve. On the 
bottom land it is generally conceded that the older 
the meadows the better grass they produce—per- 
haps not more of it, but of better quality. 

Mr. Cox’s rotation is as follows: Pasture two 
years’ draw out manure on the grass in the fall 
and spread it; plow it under, with the grass, the 
pext spring, and plant corn or beans, or sow peas 
or barley. In the fall sow again to wheat, and 
seed with clover in the spring. 

“How much clover seed per acre?” 

“We seldom sow enough —12 pounds is cer- 
tainly none too much.” 

Mr. MoVean had previously expressed the same 
opimon—that we did not sow seed enough. He is 
also very much in favor of the late or large kind 
of clover. But he does not like timothy on the 
uplands. “It is coming to be a common opinion,” 
hesaid, “that it is foolish to sow timothy on up- 
landa, because it is a cereal and exhausts the land 
as much as a crop of wheat.” 

“T heard one of our farmers say, the other day,” 
we remarked, “ that he preferred to plow in a crop 
of timothy to a crop of clover. He thinks he gets 
better wheat. His land is a heavy, cold clay.” 

“Tt may be so on such land, but is not so with 
us. The land turns up dead, and is not friable as 
it is ater clover.” 

We asked Mr. Cox his opinion on the subject. 

“T would not sow timothy on my uplands on any 
account. It grows very well, but lardens the 
ground. On*heavy timbered land it has not this 
effect. But I do not like it. I have seen the bad 
effect of it on upland for many years.” 

We catch a view of Mr. Toomas Brown’s fine 


but it is getting late and the Iron Horse won't 
wait for us. 

’ We bid oor kind friend “good bye” at the depot, 
and are soon at home—but all night visionsof mag- 
nificent wheat fields, herds of cattle grazing on 
fat pastures, float before us. 





“THE TRUE CAUSE OF THE POTATO BLIGHT DE- 
TERMINED EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO.” 





Jonny Towntey, Esq., of Moundville, Wis., under 
the above head, favors us with the following in- 
teresting remarks. He says: 

“Tp the article in the May number of the Gene- 
see Farmer on the potato disease, it is said: ‘To 
prove tliat this fungus invariably precedes, and is 
immediately, followed by, the blight, is the capital 
achievement lately made by three German botan- 
ists.’ It is perfectly right that these eleventh hour 
laborers should have their reward. Further testi- 
mony was needed to convince people generally, as 
wel] as many scientific men and agricultural editors, 
that a fungus is the immediate or exciting cause of 
the disease; but this was as clearly proved by the 
Rev. M. J. Berxerry, of England, and Professor 
Moreen, of Belgium, in 1845, as it is now in 1863, 

On the breaking out of the disease in England, a 
commission was appointed by the Government to 
investigate the cause, and suggest 4 remedy. The 
commissioners appeared to me to have got on the 
wrong track at the outset, and seemed bent on pur- 
suing it. Believing that their explanation was not 
adequate to account for the disease, and that their 
remedial measures alone could not possibly prove 
efficient, and believing, further, that a more truth- 
ful view of the whole case had occurred to me, I 
was inducedto p@blish a few letters on the snbject 
in 1845 and 1846, and a pamphlet in the spring of 
1847. A copy of this I herewith send you. 

The Commissioners, you will find by referring to 
page 18, raised objectiuns to the fungal theory and 
endeavored to prove that, by the action of cold 
and wet, portions of the potato plant died and dee 
cayed, thus was prepared a field on which the 
mouldiness could establish itself. ‘If fungi were 
the cause of disease,’ said they, ‘it was difficult to 
conceive why fields of potatoes placed very near 
each other should be differently affected, or why 
certain varieties of the plant were much less in- 
jared than others.’ They were also unable to re- 
concile with the theory of the disease being caused 
by fangi, the remarkable fact that, in its present 
shape, it is certainly of modern érigin. To show 





herd of cattle on his 400-acre farm, on the flate— 


the weakness of these objections, and the impor- 
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tance and conclusiveness of Mr. BerKe.ey’s testi- 


mony, I said: 

“One might suppose, from the nature of these 
objections, that fungi were some imaginary or un- 
seen influences, whose presence and action could 
only be proved by @ process of abstract reasoning, 
not by Cirect observation. Parasitical fungi are 
living bodies, visible to the sight. They were seen 
by Mr. Berkeey, attacking the potato plants 
while the foliage was yet green, speedily effecting 
the destruction of the part attacked, and, in every 
case preceding the work of destruction. 

“* On reading evidence so important as this, the 
tirst questions which occur to an impartial inquirer, 
are,—who is the author of this evidence? Was he 
qualified by his previous knowledge, and by his 
opportunities, to be a competent observer? And 
can we place implicit confidence in him as a faithful 
recorder of facts? The Commissioners themselves 
supplied the answer. They admitted that ‘ Mr. 
BERKELEY is a gentleman eminent above-all other 
naturalists of the United Kingdom, in his know- 
ledge of the habits of fungi.’ Why then these 
frivolous objections to the conelusion at which Mr. 
Berke ey had arrived? Why these ‘ifs and doubts’ 
on a point which is capable of being decided by di- 
rect observation? If the fungus be a true parasite, 
and not a species which preys on decaying matter 
only, what does it matter whether we can under- 
stand or not why different fields or varieties of po- 
tatoes should be differently affected, or why the 
disease had net before been developed? If the 
foundation be secure, if the main fact be placed be- 
yond dispute, which is the first thing to be consid- 
ered, we may then be assured that all our doubts 
admit of being satisfactorily explained, and our 
next endeavors should be to find these explana- 
tions; to discover, if possible, what are the causes 
which have recently come into operation, favorable 
to the increase of the parasite to the present alarm- 
.ng degree, and not to doubt the habits and power 
of the parasite, simply because we cannot imme- 
diately find these explanations. 


“*¢ As if, however, no longer to leave any room 
‘for doubt or cavil on this point, Mr. Brerxexey, in 
this elaborate treatise published Jin the Hort. Soc. 
Trans. for Jan. 1846, said, in langnage as plain and 
decisive as it is possible for language to be, ‘the 
decay is the consequence of the presence of the 
mouid, and not the mould of the decay. It ia not 
the habit of the allied species to prey upon decay- 
ed or decaying matter, but to produce decay; a 
fact which is of the first importance. Thongh so 
many other species have this habit, these have not.’ 
Agein, ‘Ido not know of any single instance in 
which any of the nearly allied species lave been 
found in any other situation than growing from the 
tissues of plants. The species are, in fact, as 
peculiar to the living tissnes of plants, ss are 
the several species of Puccinia and Oredo, which 
could not exist, or, at-any rate, be perfected else- 
where.” 

“+ Even this did not.suffice to silence objections 
to the fungal theory. In the brilliant summer of 
1846, brown Ulotches were again observed on the 
lower parts of the stems of the plants, previously 
to the destruction of the foliage; and- on this basis 
Dr. Luvprey again raised an explanation of the 


disease, similar to that which he advanced in the 
preceding year, and with the same object in view 
‘viz., to show the relation of fungi to the disease: 
that they are a consequence and not the cause oft, 
Plants were, however, forwarded to Dr. Layp 

having the parent tuber or set, as well as the lower 
part of the stem sound, yet the parts above ground 
were affected by the disease, and he was conge. 
quently led to acknowledge that this, like the ex. 
planation of the preceding year, was untenable, 

“**He, nevertheless, still seemed to entertain 
doubts about Botrytis infestans being the cause of 
the disease: for, said he, ‘the discovery of the 
mischief with any certainty seems lopeless, all en. 
quiries as to that subject ending in a negative, and 
the world has wisely resigned it-elf to its fate, 
‘What can't be cured, mast be endured,’ and the 
potato disease belongs to that class of evils,’” 

“Tn conclusion, 1 remarked, ‘The question as to 
the immediate cause of the potato blight is obyi- 
ously settled. Since the publication of the obser. 
vations of Professor Morren, in Belgium, M. Pay. 
EN in France, Mr. Berkevty in England, and Pro. 
fessor LigBMANN in Denmark, [-never have, indeed, 
seen any just or reasonable grounds for doubti 
that a parasitical fungus was the immediate cause 
of destruction. Some allowance may be made for 
the crude notions of these objectors who had not 
made the economy of plants their peculiar study, 
but none know so well as our leading botanists, 
that Mr. BerkeLey possessed no ordinary qualifi 
cations for an investigation of this nature. He js 
confessedly one of the most distinguished mycolo- 
gists of Europe; and being, moreover, a man of 
leisure, residing in the country, he had ample means 
for making observations; the greatest deference 
was therefore due to his opinions. The two rival 
theories, (the atmospheric and the fungal) it may 
also be observed, had been bruached previously to 
the appearance of the disease in the district where 
Mr. Berxerey resided, so that he had the great 
advantage of making observations on the potato 
crops previous to, and on the first development of 
the malady. 

“*On the 23d of August, 1845, Dr. Loenier 
published an article in which he ascribed the rot 
to atmospheric influences, to the cold, cloudy, and 
wet nature of the season. On the 26th cf August, 
Mr. Berxevey received from his friend, Dr. Mox- 
TAGNE of Paris, some potato leaves infested with 
the parasite, and at that date, Mr. Berketey wrote 
to Dr. Linptey apprising him of this, saying that 
he had inquired in every direction, and could bear 
no tidings of the disease in his neighborhood, and 
that his crops were never more abundant or finer, 
Mr. Berke.ey was evidently on the watch for the 
destroyer, and if the plants at that time were par 
tially decaying in the leaves, can it be considered 
probable that such an unusual state of things should 
have escaped Mr. Berketey’s observation, more 
especially as his attention was now directed to that 
point by Dr. Lryptey’s remarks? <A few days 
afterwards the disease reached Northamptonshire, 
and Mr. Berxetey, like Professor Mogrey, follow- 
ed its progress in various fields. The result of his 
observations at that time and afterwards may 
briefly summed up. He found that the same fam 
gus that had been forwarded to him by Dr. Mor 





raeng, from France, which Professor Moxa 
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found preying upon the plants in Belgium, and 
which was a species new to all of them, in every 
case preceded the work of destruction, It attack- 
ed the leaves when green, er yellowish green, and 
caused them to decay. The attack on the leaves 

receded the putrefaction of the stems. The par- 
tial decay of the stems preceded the decay of the 
tubers, and those tubers nearest to the stem or 
surface of the soil were generally first tainted ; and 
the same mould which springs from the substance 
of the leaves, uniformly bursts forth from the tubers 
exactly at the very spot where the decay originates. 
That the mould proceeds from within, Mr. Berxe- 
yey can state from personal observation, and he 
believes it to be a fact that it could not establish 
itself on a decayed substance. The parasitical 
fungus Botrytis infestans is, therefore, most un- 
questionably, the immediate cause of the potato 
blight. It is, moreover, well known to bea power 
perfectly adequate to accomplish the effect under 
certain conditions; therefore, before any man at- 
tempts to supersede the fungal theory by any other 
explanation, it appears to me to be essentially re- 
quisite that he should, in the first place, satisfacto- 
rily prove that these statements of Mr. BerKgLey, 
and other distinguished observers, are not facts but 
fictions.’ ” . 

We have read Mr. Towntey’s pamphlet* with 
great pleasure. We were well aware that many 
scientific men had years ago adopted the fungus 
theory, but were under the impression that the 
proof was not so strong as the recent experiments 
of the German botanists have made it. We think 
Prof. Berxerey and Mr. Town ey are entitled to 
the credit of having discovered “ the true cause of 
the potato blight eighteen years ago.” 


Awertoan Porx.—A correspondent of the Jrish 
farmers’ Gazette writes to the editor of that paper 
as follows: 


Sir, I want your opinion on the inundation of 
the country with American bacon, hams, &c., as to 
whether it is better forthe community at large to 
get their meat at the present low prices, and, as 
must be the case if this deluge continues, the 
breeding and keeping of pigs at home given up as 
a thing that won't pay, or whether something in 
the way of an import tax on salted provisions 
should not be tried, to give poor Irish piggy a 
chance. It would be a pity, 1 think, to see the 
cabins without their friendly grunters, and to 
know that the means of putting a few shillings into 
8 laboring man’s pocket is to be taken away from 
him, because American spapulators can furnish the 
markets at a much cheaper rate; yet I think there 
isno doubt such must be the case, if things go on 
as they are at present. 


The editor makes no reply. 








* Tur Diseases, REGENERATION AND CULTURE oF THR Potato: 
entaining an Exatninaion of the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Prize Essays on the “Blight:” A Reply to Dr, Lixpury, on the 
Wearing out of Plants; and showing what are the Predisposing 
and Exciting Canses of the Potato Disease—what the Best Means 
of Mitigating its Effects, and «-f ultimately Restoring the Plant to 
By Jonn Towniry. London: Bensaman Leparp 
Patern 


HOW TO MILK THE OOWS. 


Dr. Dan», the well known Veterinary Surgeon, 
writes as follows on this subject: 


The first process in the operation of milking, is 
to make the cow’s acquaintance, and give her to 
understand that the milker approaches her with 
none other than friendly intentions; for if he 
swears, scolds or kicks her, she is likely to prove 
refractory, and may, possibly, give the uncouth 
and unfeeling milker the benefit of her heels, which, 
in my opinion, he is justly entitled to. 

Before commencing to milk the animal, she 
should be fed, or have some kind of fodder; in the 
enjoyment of the mastication of the same, her at- 
tention is withdrawn from the milker’s operations, 
and the milk is not “ held up,” as the saying is, 
but is yielded freely. (a) 

The milker should not sit off at a distance, like 
a coward, but his left arm should come in contact 
with the leg of the cow, so that she can not kick. 
If she makes the attempt when the milker is in 
close proximity with the cow’s body, the former 
merely gets a kick instead of a blow. (0) 

Before commencing to milk, the teats are to be 
washed with cold water, in warm weather, and 
warm water in winter. @he object is to remove 
accumulated dirt, which otherwise would fall into 
the milk pail, to the disgust of persons who love 
pure milk, and hate uncleanliness. Here is a 
chance for improvement. 

The best milker is a merciful man. The udder 
and teats are highly organized and very sensitive; 





} and these facts should be taken into consideration, 


especially when milking a young animal, for the 
teats are sometimes excessively tender, and the 
hard tugging and squeezing which many poor sen- 
sitive creatures have to endure, at the hands of 
some thoughtless, hard-fisted man, are really dis- 
tressing to witness. 

A better milker than even a merciful man, is a 
woman. The principal part of the milking, in pri- 
vate establishments in foreign countries, is done by 
women ; and in these United States there are thou- 
sands of capable women out of employment who 
might be A atin employed, in private and 
dairy establishments, as milkmaids. Therefore, in 
view of improvement in the art of milking,I ad- 
vise farmers to learn their wives, daughters and fe- 
male domestics,how to strip the cows. (c) 

An indolent person—slow coach—should never 

be suffered to touch a cow’s teat; the process, to 
say the least of it, is painful; therefore, the best 
milker is the one who can abstract the milk in the 
quickest time. 
Finally, milk the cow dry. The iast of the milk 
is the most valuable, yet Mr. Hurry-up can not 
spare time to attend to this matter, consequently 
he loses the best of the strippings, and actually 
ruins the cow as a milker. 


Remarks.—(a) This is true so far as it goes, but 
we doubt the general policy of feeding cows while 
milking. If they are accustomed to it for a short 
time, and it should afterwards be desirable, as it 
frequently will be, to forego the practice, the cow 
will not give down her milk freely. We know a 





Ganun, 69 oster Row. 1847. 


case in point: A farmer had been in the habit of. 
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giving his cows a bran-mash at the time of milking. 
After atime, when the cows had plenty of grass, 
he withheld the mash—and the cows witheld the 
milk / Ie found it so difficult to milk them, that 
he had to continue feeding them during the pro- 
cess. 

(0) Good advice—sit close to the cow, and do 
not push your head into her flank. Sit up straight 
on the stool, and hold the pail up from the ground 
between your knees. 

(c) We second this recommendation, Farmers 
should teach (not learn) their daughters and female 
domestics not only to “strip,” but to milk the 
cows. A cow likes to be milked by a soft-handed 
and kind-hearted woman much better than by a 
rough, cross grained, hard fisted Lord of Creation, 
and will give more milk. 

The other recommendations are good. Milk rap- 
idly and thoroughly, and do not speak a word. If 
you mast exercise your vocal powers, hum a sooth- 
ing tune, keeping time tothe music of the flowing 
milk. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 








Tue last number of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, of England, contains as usual 
a number of excellent essays. 

“The Prize Farms of France,” by the editor, P. 
H. Frere, contains much that is interesting and 
instructive. French agriculture is rapidly impro- 
ving. The extreme subdivision of land has received 
acheck. The farms are larger, and more capital 
and science are called into requisition. The Em- 
peror takes a personal interest in farming. 

“‘ Moreover,” says Mr. Frere, “in France, as 
among ourselves, men who have made large and 
successful ventures in trade, in railways, or in the 
money-market, like to cast an anchor on terra- 
firma, and carry with them their dash, their en- 
larged range of view, and their command of 
capital.” 

The French Government offers a prize of $1,000 
in money, and a $600 silver cup to the owner of 
the best farm in the different departments of the 
country. “The Prime d’Honneur” is awarded 
“for the best managed farm, on which the most 
useful improvements have been introduced.” An 
account is given of the Prize Farms, but we can 
not spare room this month for extracts. 

The next paper is “ On the absorption of Soluble 
Phosphate of Lime by different soils of known 


composition; and remarks on the application of 


superphosphate and other phosphatic manures to 
root crops,” by Dr. Aveustus Vortoxer, of the 





The main reason why the direct supply of readi- 
ly-available phosphates is so beneficial to root 
crops, and not to wheat, the Doctor thinks, is 
found in the fact that turnips have a much shorter 
season to grow in, and their roots do not penetrate 
the soil to as great a depth, or ramify so completely 
through it. This is also one reason why late sown 
barley receives more benefit from an application 
of superphosphate, than early sown ; and, if this ig 
80, it would be well for our farmers to try super. 
phosphate as a manure for barley, as the period of 
its growth in this country is mach shorter than jt 
isin England. Dr. V. also states that superphos. 
phate has the “additional advantege of encourag. 
ing early maturity, and producing a finer sample 
of grain.” 

The experiments of Dr. V. demonstrated conclu. 
sively, that ordinary soils, more especially those of 
a caleareovs character, have the power of absorb- 
ing large quantities of phosphoric acid from 5 
watery solution. 

The next paper is “On the Supply of Horses 
adapted .to the English Army,” with * Notes on 
the Remount System in the French Army,” by J, 
Wilkinson. The average price paid for army 
horses in England is £36, and it is thought that 
this is not high enough to encourage the breeders 
of cavalry horses. The same is true in France, 
The French Government, a few years since, under- 
took to raise its own horses, but has abandoned 
the attempt. It now depends on the general 
market. 

Mr. Wirxtnson complains that, while great im- 
provements have been made in the breeds of cattle 
and sheep, comparatively little has been done to- 
wards improving the horse. The main reason 
of this he ascribed to “the want of sufficient care 
in securing good mares to-breed from.” 

We have next a report from Dr. Voxzoxenr, on 
the results of some experiments with different top- 
dressings upon wheat. Nitrate of soda and Pert- 
vian guano both proved a profitable application, 
Two hundredweight of nitrate of soda per acre, 
gave an increase of 154 bushels—(the unmanured 
plot yielded 29 bushels? and that dressed with 2 
ewt. of nitrate of soda, 44} bushels.) 2 ewt. of 
Peruvian guano gave an increase of 14 bushels per 
acre. But the most remarkable result was with 
common salt. 8 ewt. of salt gave an increase of 9} 
bushels of wheat per acre! Dr. Vor Loxgr says: 

“ This is a curions result, but it stands not soli 


tary, for in 1861 salt alone produced an increase 
nearly 7 bushels of corn (wheat). But as salt aloe 
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a 
n the increased production of corn, it appears 
very desirable that further experiments with this 
cheap fertilizer should be made.” 
A letter is also published from Mr. R. Stratton, 
giving an account of an experiment of top dressing 
three acres of wheat with nitrate of soda in April. 


The result was that the unmanured land produced. 


16 bushels per acre, and the top dressed 86 bushels 
—an increase of 20 busheis per acre! 

Next, we have some remarks by the editor, P. 
i. Frere, on the money value of manures. He 
thinks chemists have placed the theoretical value 
of manures too high. They have taken the Peru- 
yian guano as a standard, and, that this is too high, 
he argues from the fact that “Dr. Vortoxer has 
told us that (according to this stancard) the caleu- 
lated value of a ton of rotten dung is 13s,” whereas 
it generally sells for $s, or, at most, 5s per ton. 
Estimating that it costs 2s or 8s per ton to draw it 
on to the land and spread it, the total cost would 
be only 8s ($2.00) per ton—or 5s per ton less than 
the calculated price. In other words, barn yard 
manure is cheaper than Peruvian gnana, or any 
other artificial manure, at present prices. This is 
what we have always asserted. 





THE BEST WAY TO USE BONES. 





Georet Hasxert, of Ipswich, Mass., states, in 
the Country Gentleman, that he has tried several 
methods of preparing bones, none of which, with 
one exception, proved satisfactory. He once mixed 
half a tun of ground bones with 20 bushels of leach- 
ed ashes, and half a tan with 12 bushels of unleach- 
ed ashes, and the workmen could not open their 
eyes in the barn next morning until the doors and 
windows had been open long enough to let the 
ammonia out ! 

He next mixed a tan of bones with wet yellow 
sand—a material between sharp sand and loam. 
This fermented finely, but itsmelt so bad, and was 
so nasty, that he had to pay an exorbitant price to 
get it applied to the land. It had a good effect, 
however. 

He then mixed a ¢un of bones with a tun of 
ground plaster; but found the plaster wholly 
incapable of keeping down the carrion emell, or of 


‘absorbing the manure given out in the form of 


gases. 
The method which he adopted with success is as 
follows : 

“Take a ton of ground bone (the finer ground 
the better,) and one half an ox cart load (3 of a 
cord) of good friable soil, which will not break or 


edke by drying, and which is free from sods and 





stones, no matter how wet it may be when used. 
Place a layer of the soil and a Jayer of the bone, 
of about equal thickness, upon each other, (soil at 
the bottom) on the barn floor, or under cover in a 
shed or outbuilding, leaving a bushel or two of the 
soil to cover the heap when all the rest is put to- 
gether. The heap will be three to four feet wide 
at the bottom, and twice as long. In forty-eight 
hours it will be too hot to hold your hand in. t 
it remain undisturbed until the heap begins to cool, 
which will be in a week toten days. Then ‘throw 
over’ the heap by ‘chopping it down’ with a 
shovel, and moving it ‘in end,’ thoroughly mixing 
the soil and bone. Ina day or two it will heat 
again, Let it remain until it cools, or for eight or 
ten days; then throw it over in the same manner 
again. In a few days it will heat again, unless the 
previous fermentations have exhausted all the 
moisture in the soil and bone. Throw over each 
ten days until all the moisture is thus exhausted,, 
and it does not ferment any more; then it will be 
fit for use, and can be put away in old barrels, and 
it will be ready for yse, without deterioration, for 
ten years. 

“All that is necessary to make bones operate as 
manure, is decomposition—rotting ; and to produce 
this process, the bone only needs to be ground or 
broken fine, and subjected to moisture in warm 
weather, with some substance that will absorb or 
retain the gases evolved during the process. Soil 
furnishes the essential requisites, and nothing more 
is needed to make bones an excellent and durable 
manure,” 


In the last number of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, Dr. Vortoxer gives it as his 
opinion that the best manure for growing turnips 
on light land, is a mixture of bone dust and rotten 
dung. 

“The best way to make this mixture,” he says, “ is 
to cart into a corner of the field the yard manure, 
about three months before turnip sowing begins. 
At the same time, the bone dust—calculating 6 to 
8 bushels per acre—is carted next to the piace 
where the manure is to be put upinaheap. In 
making the heap, first a@ thick layer of dung is 
placed upon the ground; @ thin sprinking of bone 
dust is put upon it, then a layer of dung; again a 
sprinkling of bone dast; and so on, until all the 
bone dust and dung are placed in alternate layers in 
a heap. About a month before sowing the turnips, 
the heap should be turned over. Proceeding in 
this way, we shall find that the fermented dung 
disintegrates and partially dissolves the bone dust 
to such an extent that, by the time the manure is 
ready to be distributed over the turnip field, nearly 
the whole of the bone dust will have become de- 
composed and uniformly amalgamated with the 
dung. This excellent plan appears to me by fae 
the most economical mode of dissolving and apply - 
ing bone dust on light land, which, as has been ~ 
stated, should, if possible, be manured with at least 
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half a dressing of ordinary yard manure, in order 
that the deticiency of potash and organic matter in 
the soil may be supplied.” 

On heavier and rich soils, he thinks, the dung 
may be dispensed with, and, in that case, super- 
phosphate is the best and most economical manure. 

It will be noticed that both these methods take 
it for granted that the bones are ground. And 
herein lies the difficulty. There is not much trou- 
ble in using bone dust. Itis not at all neces- 
sary to dissolve it in acid, or ferment it, or prepare 
it in any way. It will gradually decompose in the 
soil, and yield up all its fertilizing elements—organic 
and inorganic. The only advantage in the methods 
recommended by Mr. Haskett and Dr. VorELoKER 
is, that the bones have a more immediate effect. 

But, so far as the mass of farmers are concerned, 
the great problem to be solved is, how to use un- 
ground bones. _If these will ferment in a compost 
of suvil or manure, or both, every farmer in the 
country could collect the materials, with little 
trouble or expense, for a most valuable manure, 


AN EDITOR ON HIS FARM. 








Tue Hon. Smon Brown, Editor of the New 
England Farmer, writes from his farm in Concord, 


under date of July 6, as follows: 

It is now more than two months since we have 
hada rainy day—that is, a rain reaching down and 
soaking the grass roots. The drought begins to 
pinch sharply. On the higher and old hay lands, 
the grass has come to maturity, clover heads ripe 
and dry, and haying, in such places, is in brisk 
progress. 

The Jndian corn is stout, dark green and vigor- 
ous, but not high. Barley is beginning to head, 
and féels the want of rain. Winter rye is halting, 
while oats, wheat, potatoes and all garden stuff 
wilt a little in the hot sun, and look “desponding.” 
Before I close my letter, I hope to be able to an- 
nounce a “ refreshing rain.” 

ASPARAGUS BEDS. 


I have been weeding and hoeing the asparagus 
bed. The family have done cutting it for the sea- 
son, andit is running up to seed—some of the 
stalks are already four feet high. We are taught 
that the seeding of a plant exhausts it more than 
all its previous growth, If so, why do all persons 
allow their asparagus to run to seed after we have 
done ‘cutting, instead of heading it down as we do 
grape vines, roses, peach trees, and many other 
plants? Will some one, better informed than I 
am, enlighten me? 

SHADE FOR YOUNG GRASS. 


One of the most interesting discussions at the 
Concord Farmers’ Club,occurred last winter, upon 
the question whether the shade afforded by the oats 
ro barley sown with grass seed was favorable or 
wnfavorable to the growth of the young grass? I 
took the affirmative of the question: that the shade 


| ful to look at. 





is friendly to the young grass, shading, shelte 
it, and tending to keep the ground moist, and in 
a favorable condition for its early growth. 

IT have now spent a considerable portion of the 
time for several days in pruning apple trees in an 
orchard laid down to grass last April, where barley 
was sowed with the grass seed. The trees do not 
cover the whole ground, so that there are numerous 
open places that are fully exposed to the sun. Ip 
those open places, the grass does not appear go 
well as it does under the trees, This fact was ob. 
served by another person who was in the orchard 
a part of a day with me. 

In looking over Lizpie’s new work, on The Nat. 
ural Lawsof Husbandry, | tind the following, fully 
confirming the position which I have taken. He 
is speaking of the radication, that is, the rooting 
of plants, and says: 

“Clover, grass seeds, and small sized seeds jp 
general, put forth at tirst feeble roots of small ex. 
tent, and require so much the greater care in pre. 
paring the soil, in order to ensure their he thy 
growth, * * * * * Jt is, therefore, found 
advantageous to sow clover together with grain of 
some kind ; for, as the grain is earlier and quicker 
in growth, its leaves shade the young clover plant, 
and protect itfrom the too intense action of the 
sun’s rays—thus affording more time for the ex- 
tension and development of the roots.” 

Thisis precisely the ground I assumed in the 
discussion, and my theory has grown into fact by 
this high authority, and by the observations | have 
since made. 

HARRINGTON'S SOWER AND WEEDER. 


Some time since, I spoke of a new seed sower, 
the invention of Mr.S. E Harrineron, of Green- 
field, Mass, I spoke of it merely asa seed sower, 
but have now been using it for two or three weeks 
as a weeder, and find it entirely superior to any 
and all other implements of the kind, for weeding 
and stirring the ground to a depth of even four to 
sixinches! It is light, easily handled, and _beauti- 
It is fun to work hard with sucha 
machine. 

LATE HOEING OF CORN AND OTHER OROPS. 


Silent assent seems to be given to an old rale, 
that the crops must be hoed three times—whether 
they are weedy or not—and no more, though the 
ground be covered with weeds. Three times is 
enough, and the soil ought to know better than 
to throw up weeds aftersuch a scarification—say 
some—we can not afford to hoe any more. And 
so the crop is left to try its powers with the weeds, 
and generally comes out second best. 

A partof the object of hoeing, certainly, is to 
eradicate the weeds, but there is a principle in- 
volved in it far beyond this surface work. Still, 
the weeding is very important in the following re- 
sults: 

1. It removes the weeds, and prevents their 
taking properties from the soil that the plants 
need. 

2. It prevents their seeding and extending 
their kind through an indefinite number of 
years. 

8. The succeeding labor upon the crop will only 
be about half as much after the weeds are taken 
away. 
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There may be other advantages derived in tak- 
ing away weeds, but these three are sufficient to 
move every judicious farmer to exterminate them 
as fast as they appear. i 

There are other, however, important reasons 
why crops should be hoed once or twice more 
than they usually are. In hoeing, we mean to in- 
clade what generally precedes it, working the soil 
to some depth either with plow or cultivator. 
These operations give some valuable results, , 

1. If the soil is too wet, they loosen it and let in 
the sun and air to dry it and make it more light 
and porous. } ’ : 

2. If too dry, loosening the soil admits the most 
air, and renders it capable of receiving and retain- 
ing any drop of dew that falls upon it. When a 
slight rain-fall comes, being light and open, it 
catches and holds every drop that falls, while on a 
hard surface it rapidly flows off. ; J 

8. Every drop of water that goes into the soil, 
carries a certain amount of heat with it. This is 
left in the soil, warms tye tender roots and gives 
them a rapid growth. 

4. Rain water is charged with ammonia and 
other properties, which the plant greatly needs. 
When the surface is in a suitable condition to re- 
ceive what falls, and pass it along down the sub- 
soil, every rain is equal to a slight manuring of the 
plant, so that the farmer who hoes and cultivates 
thoroughly finds his crops dressed from the 
bounties of the skies, while neglected fields, 
of hard surfaces, find few blessings in the 
shower. , 

Two rules should always be observed in regard 
to hoeing, viz: ; 

1. Hoe whenever there are weeds, whether in 
Jane or October. 

2. Hoe whenever the surface is compact and dry, 
whether in June or September. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


Sanrorp Howarp, Esq., editor of the Boston 
Cultivator, has recently been west, and as he is a 
gentleman of great experience and extensive obser- 
vation, the following extracts from his letters will 
be read with much interest. 

From Princeton, Bureau Co., Ill., under date of 


July 2, he writes: 

“This place is on the Chicago, Quincy and Bur- 
lington railroad, 110 miles southwest of Chicago. 
The county comprises some of the best land in the 
State. Indian corn is the leading product, but 
latge quantities of wheat and oats are produced, as 
well as much grass; and great quantities of beef 
and pork are annually turned off. * * * * * 

“Winter wheat is not so much grown in this 
part of the State as spring wheat. What there is 
of the former is ripe for the harvest. It is a a fair 
crop as to yield, and of good quality. In the more 
southern portion of the State, the crop has been 
gathered, and a portion of it forwarded to market. 
The spring wheat generally looks well, and will 
turn out a large yield if the weather is favorable, 

te © So gs 1 MHtors og 

“Nearly seven years have elapsed since I was 
in this neighborhood. The progress of agricultural 





improvement during this period, has been rapid. 
The small, rude huts, which, in many icstances, 
constituted the dwellings of the farmers, have gen- 
erally given place to commodious and well-finisl.ed 
houses of wood, brick, or stone. On many farms, 
the stock is no longer forced to bide the merciless 
pelting of the storm. Spacious barns, with long 
lines ot sheds attached in such a manner as to form 
large apd good yards for feeding and sheltering 
animals, are frequently to be seen. I remember 
hearing the question discussed in Iowa, whether it 
was not cheaper to keep cattle warm by feeding 
them with corn, than to shelter them with boards! 
Judging from what I have seen in Illinois during 
my present visit, experience has turned in favor of 
the boards. The fact undoubtedly is, that under 
the severe weather which stock unsheltered must 
sometimes endure here, no amount of corn’ or other, 
food can save them from injury, and, in some cases, 
from death. * - ey * - - 

“ Our New England farmers would be surprised 
at the cheapness with which Indian corn is culti- 
vated here. A farmer, with whom I have just been 
conversing, told me that he thought corn in this 
vicinity would pay, fairly, delivered at the railroad 
station, here, at twenty cents a bushel. It is now 
much higher than usual, bringing thirty-six cents a 
bushel. - 

“The rich nature of the soil, and the ease with 
which it can be cultivated, gives great facilities for 
growing this crop ata cheap rate. Various im- 
provements have lately been made in certain im- 
plements used in planting and cultivating this crop. 
Mr. Joun H. Bryant has shown me a corn planter 
which has advantages over any other I have seen, 
The field where it is to be used is first marked or 
furrowed out with a “ marker,” which makes three 
furrows at atime. It is then ready for the plant- 
er, which is drawn by horses across the furrows, 
and drops two rows at a time. A man or boy sits 
on the machine and regulates the dropping of the 
corn by means of a lever which moves a slide 
under the ‘hoppers. The operator is to keep his 
eyes on the ground, and when the hoppers are 
perpendicularly above the furrow, the lever is to 
be moved, and the corn instantly dropped—that is, 
the corn is dropped in every furrow. To insure 
the regularity of the dropping, and to have the 
grains within a small space, the proper quantity 
for each hill is conducted through a tube, which 
reaches down to within two inches of the bottom 
of the furrow, and a charge sufficient for a hill is 
kept always in the tube, very near the bottom, so 
that as soon as the slide is moved, it drops ina 
second just where it is wanted. Mr. B. states that 
in large fields, with the ground properly prepared, 
twenty acres in a day can be well planted with 
this machine. In smaller fields, requiring more 
turnings, the amount planted in a day varies from 
twelve to fifteen acres. The finest field of corn I 
have seen this year, and perhaps the finest I ever 
saw at this time of the year, is one planted by a 
son of Mr. Cyrus Bryant with this machine.” 





Dr. Vorcxter has resigned his Professorship in 
the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester, 
and indeed there has been a general breaking up, and 
the whole staff of former Professors have left. 
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WESTERN FARMING. 





A corresponDENT of the New England Farmer 
has been journeying West, and gives his impressions 
of the cuuntry. We make a few extracts from 
his letter: 

Very little can be said of a country by simply 
seeing the little the railroad allows ‘you to view in 
passing over it. Sufficient, however, may be 
gathered to convince a New England man that he 
is not at home after entering New York State. 
The people talk and act differently—do all things 
differently. The appearance of the houses and out- 
buildings are also of a different type. As you go 
on west, this change becomes more marked and de- 
cided. As to the soil, each day’s journey convin- 
ces you that it is improving, until you reach the 
Wabash Valley, which is regarded by some as the 
best, or as good soil as any east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Of one thing I am quite sure, viz., 
that it is not to be beat in any favored locality east 
of Ohio. 

My arrival here was very opportune for seeing 
that it made up first rate mud, of the most affec- 
tionate character. * as ° 46 . * 

The farming, if farming it can be called, is very 
bad. Very few of the fields are kept clean from 
weeds. They increase rapidly, and cause much 
trouble eventually to thefarmer. Itis impossible 
to have it otherwise, as matters are now managed. 
Corn is often sold here, in Benton county, Indiana, 
from 8 to12$cents per bushel. All can readily 
see that if the samecare in raising it was bestowed 
as the Eastern farmer gives to his crop, it would ruin 
him hopelessly. A man with a pair of horses 
plows, plants and tends 40 acres, going through the 
hoeing with a horse hoe,and never using hand 
hoes. It is usual with many, as soon asthe corn is 
ap, to go over it with a triangle harrow, with the 
front teeth out, so as to run each side of the row, 
using a span of horses for the purpose. I have 
seen some fields very ueat and clear of weeds, but 
most of them are vefy foul. oe 

Corn here, as at the East, has enemies to con- 
tend with of the same character as with us, and, 
in addition, some far more formidable. Wild 
geese, sand-hill cranes, prairie chickens, &c., often 
make sad havoc with it as it first comes up. I 
heard a man say that the geese will often destroy 
acres in a sing!e field in one night. They also take 
off large quantities from the shocks and standing 
corn. I saw a mag come in this morning from 
his field with five geese, having killed seven before 
breakfast. Another told me that he had very hard 
work last fall to drive the geese from a wheat 

field of 80 acres. He was mounted on a good 
‘horse, and it took near an hour to clear them out. 
A sure marksinan, I think, in spring and fall, could 
make a good business in shooting geese, ducks, 
cranes and chickens for their feathers alone. 

Bat to return to the farming. It seems to bea 
settled thing with farmers, that wheat does better 
on sod ground than corn, and the first crop also 
better than succeeding ones. I am surprised at the 
small quantity per acre produced on an average. 
Bad management is at the bottom of it, I think; 
not seed enough sown, and not good at that. Poor 
seed, or that which has not been judiciously se- 





—— 
lected and prepared, ig sown, and results in conse. 
quent poor return. * * %* * # 4 

This region, however, is not strictly a farm 
one, but farming is subordinate to cattle raisin 
and grazing, or an appendage to them. The a 
tlements skirt the timber lands bordering upon the 
prairie, which, to a large extent, is unenclosed, ang 
affords a grand range for stock of all descriptions 
This peculiarity of this locality has led to euttle 
herding to a great extent, as the principal business 
of those who can command the means to do it, 
It is also very profitable to the judicious buyer 
netting him 80 per cent., and often more, on a sin. 
gle season’s pasturage or herding. I know parties 
who are now gathering up a herd of two ang 
three-year old steers, intending to herd this and the 
coming suinmer, and have them kept through the 
winter for four dollars a head, which is all the ex. 
pense they will be subject to, except one man’s 
wages as herdsman, throughtwo summers, Thng 
you see they get 18 to 20 mgnths growth on cattle 
that are in the right age for it, for about four dol. 
lars per head. It is expected they will get $20,000 for 
what at first cost them $10,000. Stall feeding is 
often practiced here. This method is not what 
we at the East have generally supposed. A man 
with a large lot of cattle builds up a yard accord- 
ing to the number to be fed, and puts the:n into 
it,and goes to his fields and hands ont his corn, 
which is in shocks, or standing, and throws it to 
them over the ground, and letting it take its chance 
fur being eaten. Hogs take wiat they can find 
after the cattle. Others have two lots, feeding al- 
ternate daysin both, the hogs coming around after 
the cattle. One hog is allowed for each steer to 
do the gleaning. The cholera has made such havoc 
with the hogs for a few years past, that many are 
discouraged about keeping them. Cattle breedi 
is, by the smaller farmers who can net comman 
means for buying herds, followed pretty generally, 
As now managed, it is, I think, far more profitable. 
The cow is rarely milked, except for the pur 
of getting a little milk for tuble use, or to prevent 
disease when the calf is unable to take the whole— 
which is of rare occurance, as the cows give but 
little, owing, I think, to wrong management when 
young. The calf, when a year old, is now worth 
about five dollars, This, of course, allows a very 
small margin for profit on the cow. Horses are 
bred much more profitably. As keeping is so low, 
it might be made a very good business. Sheep are 
the most promising breeding stock here. I think, 
with judicious management, they will pay 100 per 
cent. annually. This ma y seem rather extravagant, 
but the figures will tell the story, After shearing, 
last season, sheep could be bought from $1.25 to 
$1.50 pet head. To keep these until now, costs 
coniparatively nothing—to wiater them on corn at 
12} cents per bushel, and hay at four dollars per 
tun, would not exceed 75 cents each. As soon as 
the grass starts in April, they get their own living. 
A flock of 1,500 on the farm where I am now 
writing, averaged four pounds each. Lambs in the 
fall are worth $1.00 each. Now you can appraise 
the wool at what it sold for last July, viz., 42 cents 
per pound, and we have $1.68 for wool, and $1.00 
for lamb, or $2.68 fer product of one sheep one 
season, at an outlay of 75 cents, or a profit of 
125 per cent., sure. J think this profit might be 
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thy augmented by keeping better breeds and 

roviding better shelter for them. There is a flock 
of a thousand in sight from my window, that are 
lambing, and about every fourth lamb dies on ac- 
count of the exposure to wet and bad weather. 
Prairie wolves are at times a little troublesome, 
bat are beiag rapidly exterminated. Dogs, as in 
New England, are far the worst foe to the sheep. 
One thing is quite sure, I think, as to the profita- 
pleness of farming here, compared with New Eng- 
land, in favor of this section. A man of good 
jndgment on stock, is sure to succeed in making 
money, provided he has means to start with. Money 
js worth ten per cent. interest, and must be soon 
turned over if a man looks for profit in using it. 
Were it not for the want of good roads, good society, 
geligious privileges, and the prevalence of the ague, 
no place would suit me better to locate my boys 
than thiscounty (Benton). To an Eastern man, 
they are indispensable to his happiness, especially 
if past the prime of life, as he can not hope to see 
them fully developed in his day. 





HOW TO STUFF BIRDS. 


Iv a recent number of the Farmer, in reply to a 
correspondent whe asks information on the above 
subject, you refer to me as one skilled in the art 
of Taxidermy, and willing to impart knowledge to 
others. Now there are many things very easily 
done by those who know how, and yet very diffi- 
eult to teach by pen and ink, to those who have no 
idea of the process, 

If you doubt the truth of the proposition, set 
down soire pleasant morning, and describe the 
process of editing a newspaper, so that we can all 
understand it as well as you. 

I flatter myself that [can skin and stuff a bird 
so that he will look, asthe artist said of his por- 
trait, o little more natural than life, and enjoy as 
much of immortality as bones and feathers are 
suceptible of; but whether I can set the process 
down, 80 that all your readers can go and do like- 
wise, remains to be seen. [ made my collection, 
of about a hundred New Hampshire birds, between 
1835 and 1838, and they remain as perfect as when 
just completed. 

I have delayed answering your correspondent, 
hoping to find insome printed book directions on 
the subject, that might save me the trouble of 
writing ; but not one word do I find, and as I had 
no teacher myself, I dare say that they who have 
skill in such matters may smile at my awkward- 
ness. To any such, I would say that if they 
could only see the big Washington eagle, which 
looks down from the top of a book-case with such 
patronizing air npon me as I write, ready to lend 
me a quill two feet long, in case of emergency, they 
would be glad to laugh on our side. 

Asin the case of a duel, the preliminaries are 
longer than the actual fight, so the preparations for 
stuffing the bird are the larger half of the work, 
at least on paper. 

ARSENICAL SOAP. 


To preserve the skias of anima.s from _putrifica- 
tion and from insects, arsenic is the substance gen- 
erally used. Many persons use it in’ the form of 
dry powder, as sold at the shops. I have used a 





. preparation ealled arsenieal soap, warmed 80 a8 to 





melt together over a slow fire, with an ounce of 
camphor gum added, just before the mixture cools. 
It is applied to the skin, inside, of course, with a 
brush, like lather on ones chin. The proportions 
may be by weight, ten ounces of argenio (oryde 
of arsenic), five onnees of white bar soap, and 
one ounce of gum camphor; the arsenio and soap 
melted together over a slow tire, and the camphor 
addec when the mixture is nearly cold. At the 
Patent Office, at Washington, the taxidermists use, 
instead of arsenical soap, a preparation of about 
an ounce of arsenic in a gill of camphorated spirits. 
By the latter term, I understand a saturated solu- 
tion of alcohol with camphor gam, Add the ar- 
senicand shake them up together ina bottle. I 
should think this preparation might be more con- 
venient than arsenical soap. It is applied with a 
brush in the same way as the other. 


4 
IMPLEMENTS, 


For tools, asharp knife with a flat ivory handle, 
like a budding kuite, a pair of cutting forceps, a 
pair of pincers, and a pair of small tweezers, sach 
as watchmakers use, will be found convenient, 
Annealed iron wire, of various sizes, according to 
the victim to be sacrificed, will be required to sup- 
port the birds when mounted, and a quantity of 
tow for stuffing. Ovtton will not answer the pur- 
pose, because, as every girl who ever made a pin- 
cushion can tell, it is difficult to thrust even a 
sharp wire through it. 

HOW TO KILL A BIRD. 


It is quite an easy matter to shoot a bird, ané 
most birds must be shot, bué often living birds are 
brought to us, and as one would dislike to skin 
them alive, it is necessary to kill them in a proper 
and becoming manner. You can easily wring their 
necks, or cut their heads off, but since feathers are 
considered somewhat ornamental to birds, this 
kind of violence will nqt do. Blood can be easily 
washed off water birds, but not from land birds, so 
conveniently. Poison will not affect birds of prey 
—such as hawks and the like. Igave my eagle a 
teaspoonfal of prussic acid, and instead of dying 
of it, he seemed rather refreshed. 

The scieutific mode of murdering the poor inno- 
cent creatures, if they are not too large to handle, 
is to pinch them, with the thumb and finger, under 
the wings, so as to stop respiration, and as gentle 
Issac Watton says, in directing how to put a 
live frog on to a fish hook, “in so doing, handle 
him as if you loved him.” Byron says, by the 
way, that Watron was “a quaint, old cruel, cox- 
comb,” and that he deserved to have “a hook in 
his gullet,”—* with a smal! trout to pull it.” If 
any one objects to having birds killed. he had 
better stop,” as the Irishman said, “ before he be- 
gins” his collection. 


HOW TO SKIN AND STUFF HIM, 


Stop the mouth, nostrils and shot holes with cot- 
ton, to prevent the flow of blood. Lay the biré 
on its back, part the feathers on the breast, ané 
cut through the skin from the breast bone nearly 
to thetail. If the blood flows, use powdered plas- 
ter—or something better, if you know what it is 
—to absorb it. Seperate the bone of the wings at 
the joint, from the breast vone. Cat off the neck 
close to the breast. Separate the leg bones from 
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the body, leaving the bone in the bare part of the 
leg, and one joint above, and take the body out. 
Put in some cotton or tow, to prevent the skin 
trom sticking together. Turn the neck wrong side 
out, till you reach the skull, and cut away the neck 
and enough of theskull bone to lay the brain bare, 
which is to be removed, as well as the eyes, on the 
inside. Apply the arsenic and stuff the head and 


neck with tuw, as you turn it back. 


By this time the subject will have lost all re- 
semblance to the bird he was, and it will seem al- 
most as hopeless tomake a cabinet ornament of 
his mortal remains, as to make him fly and sing 


again; but he will soon improve. 


Take a piece of wire about a third longer than 
the bird, and bend it so as to forma loop near the 
middle, and file each end sharp, Thrust one end 
through the neck and out through the forehead, 
and the other through the tail. Thrust another 
down inside of each leg, between the skin and bone, 
throygh the sole of the foot, and twist the upper 
ends round the loop, and wind a thread or some 
tow round the leg bone and wire inside the skin, 
These are to support the bird on his perch, and 
must be firm. Twist another wire to form a cross 
with the first, and confine it at the loop, and 
thruet it under the skin of the wings. This wire, 
which is to support the wings, may be omitted 
in very small birds, and perhaps in all except 
those which it is desired to put into very rampant 
attitudes, the skin of the wing being strong 
enough, when dry, to keep the wing in place. 
Open the skin of the wing underneath, and re- 
move the flesh, and apply arsenic to the bones and 


skin. 


Finish stuffing, and sew up the cut in the skin, 
and any other accidental holes, with a fine needle 
and thread; find some sprightly posture in an en- 
graving, or imitate nature if you can, and having 
smoothed his dress and arranged him to your fancy, 
on an artificia! stone madé of a pasteboard form, 
sanded, or on a twig or block, you may consider 
him finished, except theeyes. These are of glass, 
and can be procured, of all sorts, in Boston. They 
may be pnt in at any time, by moistening the eye-lids. 

In arranging birds in a cabinet, of course, one 
will put the.best side out, just as the ladies put the 
trimming on the congregation side of their bon- 
nets; and there are various other little innocent 
“tricks of the trade,” such as supplying a few 
feathers from another bird of the same species, or 
even a wing or leg, if necessary, that will occur to 


a youth of genius. 


As food for reflection to those who see in such 
pursuits—pursuits which filled the souls of such 
men as Witson and Nurratand Avpvson—noth- 
ing worthy of the attention of rational men, let 
me quote, in conclusion, a few lines from Boxrr’s 


“Oulanos:” 


He! whyto him the gay are butterflies, 
Flitting around a light, of which they died. 
He looks on pleasure as a kind of sin; 

Calls pastime waste-time. Each to his trade, say I. 
I heard a man who spent a mortal life 

In hoarding up all kids of stones and ores, 
Call one, who spitted flies upon a pin, 

A fool, to spend his precious life-time thus, 
What might delight you, lady, may not him; 
And yet your pleasures argue you no fool, 

Nor his grave brows prove a philosop: 


her. 
[{H. F. Frencs, in New Zngland Farmer. 


CHEESE FACTORIES IN ONEIDA (,. ¥, y 

B. P. Jonnson, Esq., Secretary of the Ney 
York State Agricultural Society, in the last num. 
ber of the Journal, says: 


We had an opportunity of examining some of 
cheese factories in Oneida, which are being e 
or already in operation in many neigh borhoodg, 
The smaller butter dairies are being aband, 
and the milk sent to the cheese factories, Where 
they will receive as much for their milk as 
have been receiving from butter, and at much leas 
labor and toil to the family. Messrs, Crogpy & 
HuntineTon have a factory about two miles from 
the villageof Rome. This has been in operatios 
two years, They had, when I was there, the 
milk of about 450 cows, and were making seve, 
cheese a day, of from 100 to 180 Ibs., and ex 
to increase the number of cows to 500. The fa. 
tory was in fine order ; everything clean and Deat, 
and the cheese appeared very uniform and very 
good. 

Jessk WriiiaMs’ factory, a mile distant from this, 
has about the same number of cows, and is maki 
seven cheese aday. His will probably be increased 
to 500. Mr. Wirtrams is the originator of the 
factories, I think, in our State, and his has bee 
merged in a stock company, composed of thog 
who furnish the milk, Mr. WitttaMs_szperintend. 
ing the manufacture of the cheese. He has ney 
buildings nearly completed, and everything relat. 
ing to the preparation and manufacture of cheeg 
is in the best order, 

The dairy from this factory was sold last season 
to a London factor at,I believe, 15 cents per Ih, 
here. Mr. Wiritams’ cheese last year were mnch 
larger than he isnow making, weighing over 200 
Ibs, These are too large for English markets, and 
he is now making them from 100 to 135 Ibs. There 
were several other cheese diaries in the district 
through which I went, but they were not specially 
examined. 





In a discussion at a meeting of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, in answer to the question as to 
the best time and method of applying lime to 
grass, Prof. Vorckter said that autumn was the 
proper time, and that of all the methods of doing 
it, he liked the Devonshire best, which was to place 
it on the earth in smail heaps, covered with dirt or 
road scrapings, and leave it to get spontaneously 
slacked. Theninearly spring these heaps ,were 
spread over the land, and the lime was washed in 
by degrees. 





Tae Connecticut AGricuLtuRAL CoLLEGE— 
The Legislature of Connecticut has appropriated 
to the Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, the 
public lands given to the State by Congress under 
what is known as the Agricultural College bill. 

Bravo! We congratulate Prof. Jonnsox. Now 
for a good experimental farm and the best agricul 





tural college in America, 
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Smit OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 


Keer Dows tae Weevs.—The Boston Cultivator well | 

god truly observes: “* Every plant may be likened to a 

p—constantly drawing the water and throwing it off 
ig the atmosphere. The extent to which this operation 
is going 00 is pot generally observed. Indeed, it is some- 
times supposed that living plants keep the soil from dry- 
ing up. A coating of dead vegetable matter doubtless 
bas this effect; but living plants take water from the 
soil more rapidly than it could be carried off by mere 
sarface evaporation. 

“This bas been demonstrated by experiment. Hauzs 
found that a sun-flower, three and a half feet bigh, lost 
from its leaves during twelve hours of one day, thirty 
ounces of water, and in another day twenty ounces. The 
amount of water taken up and thrown off by plants, de- 
pends on exposure to the sun’s light, it being greatest in 
clear weather, and least in cloudy weather and during 
sights. The amount also varies with the different species 
of plants—those whose leaves present most surface to the 
sun consuming most. 

“Now, all the water which is consumed by weeds, is 
wasted; it is dissipated in the atmosphere and carried by 
winds to other regions. Hence in a dry time the farmer 
should protect bis crops against the abstraction of mois- 
ture by plants from which he can derive no benefit.” 


Morroy Suzep at THE West.—The United States Econ 
omist says: “In Illinois, and other parts of the West, 
where corn is raised in such quantities that it is at times 
used for fuel, the Leicester and Cotswold sheep would 
pay a large profit to the grower, if raised and fed for -the 
mutton alone, leaving out of the account the value of the 
fleece, Corn is a most excellent food for fattening sheep, 
and there is no country on the earth that can compete 
with the West in its production. By looking over the 
market reports of the three cities of Boston, Philadelphia 
and New York, it will be found that the average price of 
first-class mutton is higher at all times than the average 
price of first-class beef, but the largest profit in growing 
of sheep in our country is realized on the clip. In 
Canada, where the Leicester and Cotswold are the favorite 
breeds, the average weight of the fleece is full six pounds 
after being washed. It is estimated in all sheep-growing 
countries that the increase of the flock will fully offset 
the cost of keeping, so that the clip is clear profit.” It 
advises the farmers of the West to import Leicester 
and Uotswold breeds from Canada as largely as possi- 
ble. 

A ProrrrasLe Peacn Orcnarp.—An exchange says :— 
“We remember a story of a young Philadelphian coming 
to Illinois some few years ago and planting a peach or- 
chard; not aquarter acre, but a quarter section. One 
hundred and sixty acres planted in peach trees. The 
neighbors in pity to the inexperienced dry goods clerk 
came and advised him, and at one time entertained ser- 
ious fears that his head was softer than it might be. He 
thanked them for their kindness, but preferred to pursue 
bis own course. Time passed, the youngster grew older 
and so did bis peach orchard. The third year his sales 
of peaches paid off all expenses to date, and the fourth 


Gas-Tar ror Szep-Cory.—Some writers have recom- 
mended that seed-corn be coated with gas-tar before be- 
ing planted, as a protection against worms, &c. Pas- 
cuaLt Morris. of Philadelphia, states in the Country 
Gentleman, that he tried the tar according to directions 
given by those who were represented to have used it suc- 
cessfully. Three rows of the field only were planted with 
corn to which there was no application. hese rows 
came up well; but on the rest of the field, where the 
tarred corn was planted, it came up unequally, some hills 
not coming up atall.. The weather was rather dry, which 
robably caused the tar to have a more unfavorable effect, 
t seems that it would not be safe to apply gas-tar to: 
seed-corn in a dry time.— Boston Cultivator. 


There can be no doubt that gas-tar is injurious to all 
kinds of vegetation. In this section farmers have for 
years used common tar on their seed corn without injury, 
They dissolve it in hot water and stir it in with the seea 
corn, and then dry the corn by mixing it with plaster. 


Goon Succestion 1x Recarp To Tae Oster Wittow.— 
The Boston Cultivator says: “Mr. Breen, late Editor of * 
the New Hampshire Journal of Agriculture, who is eon- 
siderably engaged in the cultivation of the osier or bas- 
ket willow, suggested, in a conversation we lately had 
with him, that every farmer should have a patch of wil- 
lows. He said he used them for binding grain, for bind- 
ing corn or corn-stalks in shock, and as withes for fence 
stakes, for all which purposes he found them better than 
anything else. The suggestion is well worthy of atten- 
tion, A small patch of willows, which may in many 
cases occupy land that would not be valuable for other 
purposes, would furnish all the bands and withes a 
farmer would want, and with vastly less trouble than they 
could otherwise be obtained.” 


Live Sings rx tae Som.— A correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph says: “Lime acts upon the soil 
in two ways: one mechanical, and the other chemuica.. 
Its specific gravity being greater than that of common 
soil, it has a tendency to sink untilit finds a soil of its 
own specific gravity. This generally takes place when it 
reaches the subsoil; hence the benefit sometimes derived 
from increasing the depth of the surface soil—the lime 
which during the previous cultivation had sunk to what 
was then the subsoil is again brought up and mixed with 
the surface soil. This mechanical action may be more 
readily explained than the chemical action: the lime by 
sinking loosens the soi!, and admits of a more free pas- 
sage of air and moisture.” 


A SeasonaBie Suacestion.—“ The period is now here,” 
says the Germantown Telegraph, “when more than usual 
care should be exercised to secure cleanliness about the 
premises. Sinks and out houses should be particularly 
looked after. Hog sties, without due attention, sometimes 
become exceedingly offensive in July, August and Sep- 
tember. For privies and sties a good sprinkling, once a 
week, of chloride of lime is perhaps the best deodorizer, 
For sinks, frequent washing, and removal of the offensive 
matter outside the kitchen, will prove effective.” 


Asues ror Swive.—A correspondent of the American 
Stock Journal, writing from the West, says: “I have 
twenty swine running in afield without grass, with ac- 
cess to plenty of water, and fed well on corn. I gave 
them, for several weeks, two pails of ashes a week, and 
they ate them with a relish. Ashes are said to be a pre- 








year he sold $17,000 worth of peaches.” 


ventive of hog cholera.” 
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WALES AND TALKS IN THE GARDEN—NO. IV. 





“How badly the cherries have rotted this year. 
It is a striking example of the rapidity with which 
fangus multiplies and spreads. It will spread over 
a whole tree in twenty-four hours, affecting almost 
every cherry.” 

“The plums, too, are affected. I have one tree 
on which every plum has rotted, and now nothing 
remains but the dried and shriveled skins and 
stones. What with the black-knot, curculio and 
the rot, plums are decidedly a precarious fruit.” 





_ “There is no fruit I like better than the rasp- 
berry—and none that is more easily raised. They 
produce abundantly, are not liable to any diseases 
(that I am aware of,) come at aseason when we have 
no other fruit, and a plantation will last for years,” 

“The young suckers that I set out last. year are 
now producing a fair crop. Having more suckers 
than were required, the gardener pricked them out 
by themselves, intending to fill up any vacancies 
that might occur. They were not needed, and this 
spring in digging the plot, they were taken up and 
heeled in. They lay there in a bundle till about 
the first of June, when a city friend, who is build- 
ing himself a new house and fixing up his garden 
in the meantime, called, and I told him he might 
have them, if he chose to run the risk of their 
growing. He set them out, and, a few days ago, 
I called on his wife and she remarked: ‘I have 
not taken much interest in our new garden; but 
yesterday John brought me a dish of the most de- 
licious raspberries from those vines you gave him, 
and it has given me quite a horticultural fever. I 
am now quite anxious to get into our new home.’” 

“That is the way it works. We blame Ameri- 
ean ladies for not taking an interest in out-door 
pursuits, but after all is not the fault with us? If 
we would fix up our gardens, set out choice fruits 
and flowers, and get the thing fairly started, our 
wives and danghters would soon take an interest,— 
and whea once they became interested there would 
be no lack of choice fruit in future.” 





ey 

“I did not tell this good lady that strawberries 

and raspberries could be set out abont this time 

and bear fruit next year, orI faney John Would 
have no peace till the thing was done.” 





“Speaking of raspberries, I have some Black. 
caps that I am going to train differently in future, 
On one stool last year all the shoots were acci. 
dently broken off but one. It is now a small tree, 
loaded with fruit! I have made up my mind never 
to leave more than two canes to a bill in fature, 
and, if strong enough, I think one wovld be suff. 
cient. They will require far less labor to train 
them up and attend to them.” 

“There is no accounting for tastes; but I cannot 
understand how you can prefer the blackcaps to 
our cultivated raspberries. Give mea dish of 
Brinckle’s Orange or Hudson River Antwerp, and 
you are welcome to your blaekeaps.” 

“ Matters of taste are determined by majorities, 
and you will find, on inquiry, that the blackeaps 
sell for most in market.” 

“Tt was so a year or two ago, but it is not the 
case at present. Blackcaps were selling yesterday 
in the city at seven cents per box, while ordinary 
raspberries were in demand at nine cents. I am 
told, too, that some who have gone quite exten- 
sively into the. cultivation of the blackcaps for mar- 
ket have abandoned them, owing to the unpleasant 
labor of pruning and gathering them. You want 
a coat of mail before venturing among the prickly 
branches.” 





“Mulching in dry weather is of more benefit 
than is generally supposed.” 

“Doctors disagree on that point.. The editor of 

the Gardener’s Monthly in the Jast number says, 
that it mgy be desirable sometimes to mulch a 
weak or sickly tree, but that it is ‘usually a ques- 
tionable practice.’ ” 
' “T set out some pear trees this spring, and 
among them was a Winter Nelis. It is usnallya 
slow grower, but in this case it did not grow at 
all. I thought it would die; but I poured two 
pailfals of water round the roots, and then mulch- 
ed the tree with some green grass. The tree start- 
ed immediately, and has now made a very fair 
growth.” 

“Perhaps it was owing to the water, but probg- 
bly owing to both. Mulching wil? not supply 
moisture, it only ehecks the evaporation of the 
moisture already in the ground. You watered the 
tree thoroughly, and then mulched it to prevent 
the water from evaporating. I have no doubt that 
mulching in such a ease is a decided benefit.” 
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«“@Qome and see my melons; I have mulched a 
pact and left others without any, and, as you see, 
those that are mulched are at least one third bet- 
ter than the hills that are net mulched.” 

“That is so; but you use queer materials to 


‘'malch with.” 


“J generally use grass, but in this case I hap- 
pened te have more lettuce than we needed, so I 
palled them up, and laid them roynd the hills of 
melons. Anything that will check evaporation 
will answer for a mulch.” 

“Tf it does not exclude the air. The roote need 
air just as much as they need water.” 





“Last year, I carelessly left a label on the main 
stem of a young pear tree, and the wire has cut 
into the bark, and, I fear, has injured the tree,” 

“The better way is to put the label loosely on a 
side branch; or, better still, keep a record in your 
garden book of the exact location of each tree set 
ont, the time of planting, what variety, when pur- 
chased, and any other particulars that may be in- 
teresting in future years. In this way, you will 
not need labels.” ‘ 


“Black beans make excellent soup—especially 
if you use plenty of other materials, familiar to all 
good cooks, in connection with them! It is my 
favorite soup, and I recommended our friend the 
Doctor, to plant a few, giving him some seed. I 
saw him the other day, and he was quite indig- 
nant, ‘Those beans of yours,’ he said, ‘need pol- 
ing, and there is no other bean in the world worth 
poling except Limas!” 

“The Doctor has a good garden, and takes great 
pleasure in it. He believes most fully in his theory 
of hoeing cahbages at five o’clock in the morning 
—or earlier! His cabbages and cauliflowers are 
really excellent. Exposing the cool earth in the 
morning to the air, condenses the dew from the 
atmosphere, and makes the soil moist.” 

“There is one thing he wants me to tell the 
readers of the Genesee Farmer—the wonderful 
effect of a dead horse that he ent up and buried, three 
years ago, a few feet distant from rome grape vines 
just set ont. They have made a great growth, and 
are now bearing fruit. One vine, of Delaware, has 
made a remarkable growth, and is bearing finely.” 

“Tt ig coming to be quite a common opinion in 
this section that it is not desirable to make Jand 
very rich for grapes; they are apt to run too much 
to vine.” 





“There is a worm on the leaves of the potatoes 
that is making sad havoc. I do not know what it 





is, or whether there is any remedy. This plot of 
Six Weeks, which bid fair to be a magnificent crop, 
are literally stripped. They look as though a fire 
had passed over them,” 

“The enemies of our crops seem to multiply. 
The last number of the Germantown Telegraph has 
a description of a ‘new rose enemy.’ Poor Rose! 
She had enemies epough before. The aphides and 
rose bugs despoiled her of much of her beanty, and 
now this new pest, in the shape of a green worm, 
feasts on her leaves, 


“The double Zinnia, for a new flower, is really 
very beautiful. .I know of few things handsomer 
than a fine bed of them. They are easily raised, 
and require no special care. I got the seed from 
Mr. Viok, and the plants are nearly all double.” 

“We sowed over sixty varieties of flower seeds 
this spring, and had very fair success. In one 
thing, however, we made a mistake. We sowed 
the seed in drills in acold frame. I think it would 
have been much better to have sown them in boxes 
in a hot-bed. They could be sown very thick, and 
would occupy but little space. They could easily 
be watered and taken care of, till they were large. 
enough to transplant. When sown in rows, they 
occupy so much space that it is no little labor to 
water them—and they do not come up as well as 
in a hot-bed. Or if they must be sown in a cold 
frame, instead of sowing them in drills in the ground 


‘it would be better to put them in boxes, the same 


as in a hot-bed.” 

“Dr. Luxpiey calls annuals the ‘flowers of the 
inillion.” A good collection of them adds greatly 
to the beauty of a garden. What is more beautiful 
than a bed of Phlox Drummondii? What more 
delicious than mignonnette? And the Verbena 
can be raised from seed. I was recently in a farm 
house, and found a vase filled with flowers on the 
table, and did not need any other evidence that 
this was the abode of taste and refinement.” 

“We have met with people who objected to 
have their flowers cut—saying that they looked 
better in the garden than anywhere else. It isa 
foolish idea. Nothing adds so much to the appear- 
ance of a room as flowers, and it should be remem- 
bered that cutting off the flowers is an advantage 
to the plants. No seed should be allowed to form. 
It weakens the plant.” 





“Peas have done well this season. There is no 
early variety superior, to the Daniel O'Rourke. I 
did not pole them, and yet they produced an abun- 
dant crop. Obampion of England is magnificent, 
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but it grows so high that poling is essential, and 
that is a great drawback. Harrison’s Glory is an 
excellent pea,—large, productive, and of good fla- 
vor, and it does not need poling. Napoleon is also 
good, but I think not quite as productive.” 





“Mr. B. asked me yesterday what was the rea- 
son of the green mould on the surface of the soil 
in his garden. It forms quite a scum, and hoeing 
does not seem to kill it. I have observed the same 
thing in the hot-bed, and attributed it to the leaf 
mould that was mixed with the soil. On reflec- 
tion, Mr. B. remembered that two years ago he 
had put some muck on that part of his garden. Is 
not this the reason? Probably the muck was sour. 
It should always be well composted, for a year or 
two, before being used in the garden.” 





“ Speaking of sour soils, I was amused last night, 
in reading the 7ribune’s report of the New York 
Farmer’s Club, by a statement that soap suds, or 
leached ashes, put upon currant bushes or pie plant, 
would probably Zill, instead of enriching them. 
The reason assigned was this: ‘The food of the cur- 
rant, as well as that of the pie plant, is the acid 
which is in the ground; the alkali found in soap- 
suds, and, cf course, in the ashes, neutralizes this 
acid, and the plant starves to death. Common 
sorrel is fed by the same. The surest way for de- 
stroying this useless weed is to put on good strong 
ashes. Any man can make the experiment. In- 
stances may occur in which the acid is sufficient to 
overpower the alkali, in which case the application 
may not be fatal to the plant, but not often.’” 

“Now, this is certainly very absurd. Soap suds 
certainly do not kill currant bushes. { know this 
from my own experience,” 

“ This idea is only aside shoot from the old doc- 
trine of “special manures.” That theory has been 
exploded over and over again; but it is harder to 
kill than quack grass. Becanse currant and pie 
plant contain acid, therefore it is thought that an 
acid manure or a sour soil is good for them. The 
reverse is more likely to be true.” 

“Some years ago, it was advocated to supply 
strawberries with tannic acid, because this acid 
was said to be found in the fruit. The thing was 
a humbug, but it had a great run, and, even yet, 
occasionally crops out in the discussions at our 
horticultural meetings.” 

“Somebody, ere long, will be recommending 
cream of tartar as a manure for grapes, because this 
substance happens to be found in considerable 
quantities in the leaves and shoots of the vine. As 


well might we recommend oil for flax, and sugar 
for sorghum, and starch for potatoes and corn,—op 
attar of roses for the Queen of flowers !” 





PARING AND BURNING SOD LAND, 


Tas is an operation quite common in England, 
but almost unknown in this country. We have 
recommended this practice to some of our horti- 
cultural friends, -but they regard the idea as not 
feasible. They think it would cost too much, and 
that it would injure the land, instead of benefiting it, 

The cost is comparatively slight, and the benefits 
to be derived from it are so great and so numerous, 
that the subject merits the attention of every gar. 
dener and fruit grower in America. 

The sods are not burnt—they are simply charred, 
The “ashes” that are left are mixed with the 
charred remains of the grass, roots, and other or- 
ganic matter in the soil. These ashes constitute 
one of the best fertilizers that a gardener can use 
They are free from insects and fungus, and, when 
mixed with the soil, make it very mellow and 
porous. 

Were we going to plant out a pear orchard, and 
the land was in grass, we would pare and burn 
the whole before setting out a tree. 

It is not easy to give directions how best to 
conduct the burning process. A little experience 
is needed. The dry sods are placed round a little 
straw and wood, and the fire started. More sods 
are added as the fire burns. The fire must not be 
allowed to burn through, and it is this point that 
tests the skill of the operation. 

We make a few extracts from an article on this 
subject in Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture: 

“This ancient operation in husbandry, known 
to the Romans, and practiced for many ages by 
our ancestors, was probably suggested at first by 
the clearance of rough ground accidently fired. 
Being a ready means of destroying’ the natural 
overgrowth of lands that were to be broken up, 
and the cnmbrous weeds of arable lands that were 
Limperfectly tilled, it became an essential feature 
of early agriculture. 

“The mere convenience of this mode of breaking 
up sward land, however, is not its chief merit; 
soil pared and burned has been found to yield a 
succession of crops without manuring, under such 
conditions a3 prove the fertilizing effect of this 
treatment Without entering upon a discussion of 
the particular chemical processes involved in the 
burning, we may state that its influence ap- 
pears to be partly mechanicai, in rendering clays 
more friable ; partly in converting inert vegetable 
matters into manure; partly in operating as ma- 
nure, by the decomposed vegetable alkali they 


contain ; and partly in detaching and exposing the 
mineral portions of the soil, so as to increase the 








energy with which they absorb organic matter 
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from the atmosphere. Its best results have been 
upon clays, marls, and other cohesive soils; and 
upon peaty grounds having an excess of vegetable 
matter. ; 

“]¢ is usual to begin paring early in the spring; 
if by manual labor, men follow each other with 
breast-plows, and will turn up an ancre a-piece in 
about four days; if with a plow, the field is com- 
pleted in a little time, and all becomes dry simul- 
taneously. In two or three weeks, the turf, suffi- 
ciently dried, ivy put into small heaps for burning, 
the sods being loosely packed in the centre, but 
closely set together on the outside, The art in 
burning is to keep a smouldering fire, never smoth- 
ering it with too much earth, and keeping the out- 
side layer of sods so close as to prevent the fire 
from kindling into flame. Experience, no less 
than theory, tells us that the mass should be only 
scorched and blackened, and by no means burned 
into red cinders, But actual trial will teach the 
farmer to do this much better than mere written 
directions. The ashes should be spread, time al- 
lowed for their cooling, and then plowed in with a 
very shallow furrow to keep them near to the suar- 
face. The cost of paring and burning, of course, 
varies exceedingly, according to circuinstances. In 
paring old sward, from 12s, to 18s. is the cost, and 
for burning the same, 10s. an acre may be consid- 
ered a proper sum; the parings being first har- 
rowed over to disturb the furrows, and shake 
some of the earth off. The spreading of these 
ashes will cost from 2s. to 4s. an acre, but the 
most of tiem are carted off the land, piled up in a 
heap, and thatched over till the month of May, 
when, with other manure, they are used as a com- 

st for the turnip crop. In paring lignt arable 

nds by hand, as wheat or barley stubble, the cost 
will of course be less than this, as 7s. or 8s. an 
acre; and the harrowing atter it would be more 
severe, resulting indeed in the entire separation of 
the plants frem the earth, the former being in 

neral raked together and burned by day labor.— 

ut paring, especially in this caso, is properly work 
for horses—not for men. One of the best modern 
paring-plows will pare the land as true as with a 
breast-plow, taking twice the width of a common 
plow, yet drawn by only two horses, 

“In breaking up the sandy and chalky downs of 
Wilts, Hants, and Dorset, the following mode has 
been found to answer fletter than any yet devised : 
Pare the sward as thin as possible with the breast- 
plow ; burn in small heaps at equal distances on 
the land, care being taken that the turfts not too 
dry, the ashes being much richer when it smoulders 
away than if it burned quickly. When the ashes 
are well spread, the land is shallow raftered (that 

plowing only one half the land, turning the fur- 
row plowed apon the same breadth of land left un- 
plowed,) and the part left uncut by the rafter is 
then cut with a breast-plow at about one inch and 
ahalfin depth. The land is then manured, and 
remains until the autumn, when wheat is sown 
broadcast, and harrowed in. The Wiltshire downs 
when first broken up, are invariably pared and 
burned, and then sown with wheat. 

“On loamy soils, paring and burning has proved 
& most successful method of breaking up grass- 
land,—destroying the roots and seeds of weeds, 
reducing to ashes the turf that would cover the 





land in the shape of loose sods, and render it too 
‘hollow’ for a wheat crop; producing valuable 
manure, in the form of burned soil and charred 
vegetable matter; and killing the insects that 
would devour the tirst produce. 

“ OLAY-BURNING is a process of long standing 
and renown, of undeniable and extraordinary bene- 
fit, precisely the improvement required upon many 
thousands of acres, yet hitherto applied in very 
limited areas.” 


We make these extracts to show our incredu- 
lous horticultural friends that the thing ean be done, 
and done cheaply. That in many instances it 
would be the cheapest and best method of prepar- 
ing a rough piece of land for a garden or orchard 
there can be little doubt. From what we know 
of the value of ashes, and we have seen them used 
very extensively on English farms, we feel con- 
fident that they will prove the greatest benefit in 
many ways to the gardener and fruit grower. 


SEXUALITY OF STRAWBERRIES, 


Tis vexed subject has been revived by Mr. 
Prinog, of Flushing, N. Y. His remarks are alla- 
ded to as follows by Dr. Liyptzy in the London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of July 4th: 

A recent article on the Strawberry in the Tech- 
nologist, in which the writer, Mr. W. R. Price, 
asserts that “very erroneous views” on the subject 
have existed in both America and England, seems 
to deserve a passing notice. The author returns to 
the old statement that in such sorts as the pine, the 
scarlet, the Chili, and some others, the same partial 
sterlity naturally occursas is characteristic of the 
hantbois. So, at least, we understand the some- 
what confused statement in the work alluded to. 
But we are told that here, in Europe, the males, or 
“staminate” plants, have been exterminated, and 
only hermaphrodites left, while what are called the 
“productive American female varieties” have been 
almost totally excluded. “Europe, at the present 
time, possesses no female varieties except the pistil- 
late hautbois, which she exterminates, and the few 
pistillate varieties of Virginiana, mostly obtained 
from America, 200 years ago, and two only of our 
estimable pistillate varieties, which have recently 
been introduced there; this deficiency having re- 
sulted from her fatuity in ignoring the rapid pro- 
gress made in the strawberry culture in America 
during the last 50 years.” 

Fatuity is ahard word, but we let it pass, consid- 
ering whence it comes, Mr. Princk goes on to 
say, that “itis plainly apparent that in Europe 
this subject of sexuality has been almost entirely 
overlooked by the mass, and that investigation has 
been neglected by the professedly scientific, and 
discouraged by the prolonged assumptions of Dr. 
Lixpey and others, that the ‘science’ of the other- 
wise ‘cute’ Americans was mere ‘theory and asser- 
tion,’ which simply required a little English ‘prac- 
tice and common sense’ to regulate it. Thus they 
have, during the whole period of 44 years since 
the establishment of the London Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, remained in the ignorance of 
‘ intellectual exclusiveness,’ ” 
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‘He is further of opinion that the European 

method of culture will henceforth be based on 
those scientific principles long practiced in’ his 
country, and which were announced by his father 
and him in various horticultural periodicals, and 
published in their Treatise on Horticultwre in 
1828. 
“So indispensable,” he says, “is the sexual com- 
bination to the production of abundant crops in all 
the American varieties, and in the pine and hantbois 
varieties cultivated in Europe, that it may well be 
doubted whether any person in England has yet 
realized what constitutes a full crop of strawber- 
ries. Attention to sexual distinctions being indis- 
pensable in a scientific view, itis equally demanded 
in every country and climate where strawberries 
are grown that possess these characteristic distine- 
tions.” 

“ Although,” writes Mr. Prrvos, “it is a truism 
that the differences between the humid and cool 
climate of England and our dry and hot atmos- 
phere cause the best educated English gardeners 
who migrate here to commit great absurdities; yet 
these climate variations have no more connection 
with the sexuality of strawberries, nor with the 
results of that sexuality in the productiveness of 
the crop, than they would have on two cropsgrown 
side by side—the one on dry soil,and the other 
subjected to irrigation. Sexuality is Nature’s own 
fact; the success and extent of the crop are the re- 
sult of art and culture. The incontrovertible truth 
thus stands forth that the exercise of science 1a re- 
gard to the existing sexuality is not necessarily va- 
riable by climate, but is quite as important in one 
country as in another.” 

Wecannot say that we quite understand this. 
One thing, however, isclear—that our North 
American friend thinks far more highly of himself 
than of us Englishers. Before, however, we can 
join in adopting his views or applauding his man- 
ner of stating them, we should like to have some 
evidence of their accuracy—a point which such a 
paragraph as the following obliges us to doubt: 

“Ttis admitted,” he ‘says, “on all hands, that 
the principa strawberries in England are treated 
as tender exotics, and Mr. Wray asks: ‘* Why is 
it so pampered, swathed and swaddled, and its 
hardy character so completely ignored?’ In Eng- 
land, the fine varieties of strawberries are so expen 
sively grown that they only reach the tables of the 
wealthy classes, whereas in America they are chiefly 
grown for the million! 

What do our market gardeners say to this? 

Our reason for neticing all this is not for the sake 
of Mr. W. R. Prinog, or his “scientific Treatise 
on Horticulture, published in | 828,” but to elicit 
truth. Is it true that some plants of the Ameri- 
can strawberries are absolutely female? is it true 
that those females are far more productive than 
our hermaphrodites? If so, the fact is worth 
knowing, and we venture to ask the following 
question: Can any of our readers on this side of 
the Atlantic contirm these statements? If they 
can, we shall be only too happy to publish their 
replies. We request, however, that their com- 
munications may be authenticated by their 
names.” 


Whether there are any varieties of strawberries 





that are absolutely female may well be questioned ; 
but it is clearly established that there are many 
varieties that need to be fertilized by the pollen of 
other kinds. Our best strawberry growers arg 
now of the opinion, however, that such varieties 
should be discarded—or at least that the introdug- 
tion of new sorts of this kind should be dig. 
couraged. Better introduce and plant varieties 
that have perfect flowers. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Tue Germantown Telegraph alludesto a discng- 
sion on strawberries at the last meeting of the 
Western New York Fruit Growers’ Society, and 
fails to discover “ anything new or especially inter. 
esting”: 

To the question, ‘What is the best method of 
cultivating the strawberry ?” scarcely two of these 
experienced cultivators answered alike. Some 
went so far as to say that only a single crop should 
be raised from a bed; or in other words, the beds 
should be renewed every year! Now, we have 
obtained magnificent crops of Hovey’s Seedling for 
six years, and the last year the berries were large and 
fine, nearly as much so as in the second year. The 
Wilson ran out the second year, whereupon we ran 
it off the premises totally, never to come back 
again. If anybody were to surreptitously infest 
our ground with a bed of a this so-called fruit, he 
would be incontinently prosecuted, if discoy- 
ered! 

As to planting and other things connected with 
this frnit, nothing was said of any practical value, 
[Don’t get augry with us, Messieurs Pomologists!] 
The truth is, we have given, though a mere ama- 
teur, about as much sound advice as to the best 
varieties of strawberries, and mode of cultivation, 
as any of these distinguished professors. Indeed, 
after one possesses a general idea of fruit raising, 
he must work out his own salvation in his own 
way. His experiments, and those of his neighbors 
which he may observe, will be of more value to 
him than all these public discussions. His soil, 
exposure and temperature have much to do with 
the question. 

On the direct question, ‘‘ What is the most pro- 
fitable strawberry tor market?” scarcely one ans- 
wered the question broadly, but seemed desirous 
to evade it. Nearly all, however, thought that 
Wilson’s Seedling was the most productive, and 
seemed to infer that as the public taste was no taste 
at all, size and cheapness carried the day in the 
public markets. A new seedling, called Russell's) 
was said to be as “large as a potato,” extremely 
productive, and superior in quality (which it could 
easily be and not be much after all,) to the Wilson, 
The Triomphe de Gand was also put in the list of 
recommended market varieties. 








Messrs. Perxrns & Son, of Coventry, have 
brought out a new scarlet verbena, “ Lord Leigh,” 
said to be well-adapted to pot-culture or for bed- 





ding purposes. 
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WHAT FLOWERS THINK OF IT. 





A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR, HOLLYHOCK AND MISS ROSE. 





Hortyn0ck.—Well, Rose, do tell me what is 
on over there. Since Mr. Cuttings, banished 
me from the border, I can see and hear nothing. 
Sommer’s coming, though, and then you know 
eight feet o’ertops the fence by two—unless, oh! 
horror of horrors! that man deecapitates me for 
exhibition! , 
Ross.—Well, stately old friend, I wonder not at 
r annoyance, once the glory of the flower gar- 
and now in durance vile beneath this gawky 
fence; but we all have our troubles. There was a 
time in which I was held in higher repute, before 
those bold, spindle shanked hybrids were all the 
sticking their gaudy tops above the heads of 
the dear children. Well, there’s a grand display 
on the parterre, as they call it, a geometrical dig- 
ging (copied from the panels of the hall door, so a 
bird told me), filled with—what do you think? 

Horzrynocx.—Perhaps Roses, and Hydrangeas, 
and Lilies; Agapanthus, Carnations, Pinks, Dian- 
thus, Primroses, Wall-flowers, and Pansies. 

Rostr.—Oh, no! you speak of times gone by, 
when the borders were always new, from Christ- 
mas Rose to Chrysanthemums—right out of Win- 
ter’s snow to Autumn’s golden leaf—*“ a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever.” 

Hottynoox.—Well, what? Do tell me, Rose. 

Ross.—Prepare yourself for the worst, my dear 
old friend. Each bed is filled with the same sort 
of flower, all huddled so thick together that not a 
bit of the rich black mould can be seen, and the 
plants so crowd each other that all form and con- 
tour are lost. 

Hortynock.—But what, friend Rose, do they 
plant in this way? Only mean things, whose foli- 
age, in color and form, is a disgrace to them. 

Rosz.—Well, no. Scarlet Geraniums for one 
thing—great blazing patches of blood red, whose 
fiery hues lend a double fervency to the dog days, 
and then, ere the second frost, are a black, putrid 
mass, 

HortyHoox.—Why, what does the squire think? 

Rosz.—Oh! I think he’s sickening of the new- 
fangled notions. The houses craimmed full of 
“bedding stuff,” as they call it, half the year; and 
the trouble and fuss of coddling the precious cut- 
tings from September to May. ’ 

Hottyndox.—I thought that was the squire’s 
opinion. Last suminer he came this way frequent- 
ly, and he did me the honor once to say that I am 
“a grand old flower still.” Of course, I made hia 
my stateliest bow. But what of the lady? Does 
she take as much delight in it? 

* Rosz,—Oh, no, who'd go walking among a lot 
of nursery beds, between longrows of Tom Thumbs 
and weedy Verbenas, and Calceolarias? Why, it 
would be thought madness. The parterre is not 
meant for close inspection, ’tis to be seen only 
from particular points—the drawing room windows 
or the corner of the terrace, for instance. No, 
they don’t go nearer, or the design is lost! It’sa 
a great showy advertisement, a sham, & monstrous 
violation of common sense, and as such must be in 
direct opposition to good taste. Who cares to lin- 
ger and stoop over great patches of scarlet, and 





yellow, and blue—socarlet, yellow, and blue, ad 
nauseam ? 

Hottynocox.—Hurrah! but this is not only pan- 
dering to the rage for display, this sensation gar- 
dening, but it is bringing disgrace and ruin u 
the gentle craft. Gardeners may talk of skill in 
arranging colors, and be mysterious about harme- 
nies and management of bedding stuff, or twaddle 
about edgings, and ribbons, and pincushions, and 
“beds to match ;” but the public are getting tired 
of the thing, and will come back ere long, I think, 
to ask our help. What think you, Rose ? 

Ross.—Well, friend, you're warm somewhat. 
The flowers I see are brilliant in color and some of 
elegant form, ‘tis true, though tender things, and 
not well fitted for our climate; but ’tis the plant- 
ing that’s mainly wrong—this system of massing, 
as they call it. 

Hottynoox.—Yes, yes; but they’re mean dwarf 
things generally, and cannot stand our climate. 
why, the beds are bare above six months in the 
year 

Ross.—Yes; but you forget the brilliant idea of 
clinkers, and broken glass, and many-colored 
stones! 

Ho.ttynock.—At which our squire is gravelled 

Rosz.— And nevergreens, But who cares for 
the parterre? Why, all our squire’s family rusb 
along this way. How eagerly they run to Will 
Haylock’s cottage garden, and beg a bunch of Wall- 
flowers, Cloves, and Honeysuckles, and now and 
then a sprig of his crimson China. 

HotiyHoox.—Which Mr. Cuttings, pooh-poohs, 
no doubt. Well, well, this is but the opposite ex- 
treme. [once had the honor of being staged at 
Sydenham, and was heartily ashamed of myself, 
leaning for support like a drunken soldier. The 
idea of a Hollyhock’s head stuck in a potful of sand 
to be gazed at and admired, was only ona par with 
the barbarous custom of clipping and shaving trees, 
But what was still worse, a pettifogging fellow 
came with small bone tweezers, and pulled out @ 
leaf here and there, and exchanged another, until 

ou would scarcely have known me. Florists, you 
ath have laid down rules for our growth, and 
have actually drawn figures uf what we ought to 
be! Hush! here are the squire and all the tamily 
this way again; how soon they tire of their par- 
terre! Mr. Cuttings has it all to himself. 

Rosgr.— Yes, old friend, they’ll soon replace us, 
if I mistake not. Hush! let’s hear what they say, 
T. W., in London Journal of Horticulture. 





Roots or Trexs.—The roots of trees extend for 
afar greater distance than is generally imagined. 
J. J. Toomas has made some experiments to deter- 
mine this point, and says: “The roots of a tree 
extend nearly as faron each side as the hight of 
the tree; and hence to dig it up by by cutting a 
circle with a spade half a foot in diameter, cuts off 
more than nine-tenths of the roots; and to spade a 
little circle about a young tree not one quarter as 
far as the roots extend, and call it ‘cultivation,’ is 
like Farstarr’s men claiming spurs and shirt collar 
for a complete suit.” 
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RENEWING STRAWBERRY BEDS. 


Ir is sometimes made an objection to certain kinds 
of strawberries, that after producing a few crops they 
die out, and leave the cultivator without a crop for 
the ensuing year. 

It is worth remembering, however, that all 
strawberries bear better, and produce fruit of bet- 
ter quality the second year of planting out than at 
any other period of their lives, and it is probably 
on the whole better to base one’s calculations on 
renewing beds every second year. 

This is more particularly desirable where straw- 
berries are grown in hills—a plan whichis now fol- 
lowed by most who seek the best results, and which 
plan is very liable to be attended by the well 
known enervating effegs of overbearing. 

Many market growers of the strawberry, whose 
pecuniary interests generally lead them _ to 
the most profitable way of raising fruit, renew 
their beds every third year. They make a planta- 
tion every season, which, after bearing two crops, 
is destroyed. A new one planted and an old one 
abandoned, thus keeps up the annual succession. 
These are not planted exactly in hills, but in plow 
rows—the plants, perhaps, twelve inches apart, 
and the rows two or two and a half feet. These 
rows are usually hoe-harrowed continuonsly through 
the early part of the season, till the fruit is ripen- 
ing, when the whole bed is left to the undisturbed 
possession of the ranners and the fruit. In Septem- 
ber, after the new ground has been thoroughly 
prepared, the runners are taken off and set in pans 
of water, from which they are transferred to their 
assigned positions in the new rows, All the run- 
ners not wanted are then cut off with a hoe or har- 
row, the plants left to bear one more good crop 
next season, which is usually the best, after which 
they are destroyed, and the ground planted again 
with young plants, or left for the purpose of using 
for some other crop, accordingly as it may suit the 
views or convenience of the planter in regard to 
rotative cropping 

This is a general outline of the practice of some 
of the best growers weknow. They each vary in 





> some particular, but the main point is in the early 


renewal of the plant, as we have stated, 

The questionable potht would be this: Granting 
that a third year’s crop from the same plants would 
not be as good as the second year’s had been, would 
the difference be so great as to warrant the in- 
creased Jabor of making new beds? We believe it 
would. Moreover, the labor is very likely to be 
overrrated ; for it costs but jittle more to make a 
new plantation than it does to clean out and fix up 
an old one. 

There are some instances, no doubt, where it can 
be proved best to let a bed remain more than two 
fruiting seasons, and as long as it will bear well. 
In the ever varying circu:nstances under which 
horticultural rules are to be practi-ed, these ano- 
malies are continually occurring, but we have no 
doubt, as a general thing, it will be found 
most profitable and satisfactory to make a new 
plantation every second or third year.— Gardeners’ 
Monthly. 

Tnx new bedding Tropeolum, Ball of Fire, is 
selling at £3 10s. a hundred, and 18s. a dozen, in 
London. 








—_— 
JAPANESE COMMERCIAL NURSERIES 


Tas following accounts of Japanese gardens ig 
given in the New York Tribune: 

We ride across the city till we reach the So. 
suburbs—noted for their extensive gardens ani 
nurseries, which take up both sides of the st 
for the distance of a mile. Indeed, no small 
tion of the north-western suburbs—as we lean 
by this and subseqnent rides—is devoted to gro 
trees and plants, both native and exotic, for sale, 
These gardens are wholly unlike the Chinese gar. 
dens, such as the Fati or Puntingua gardens gt 
Canton. There is little show of that barbarons 
taste which delights so much in mere grotesqneness 
of shape. The Japanese gardener, though he is 
fond of training his tree to resemble a boat, a hong 
or an elephant, is fonder still of imitating objects 
of more grace of shape, and more in harmo 
with plant life. Inthe So me-e gardens, little is to 
be seen of the fantastic, but a great deal of ski. 
ful cultivation, and a variety and vigor of 
growth delightful to witness. A  considerabk 
proportion of the trees and plants are of fo. 
eign birth, though the true and proper pride of the 
Japanese gardener, worthy of imitation by on 
American gardeners, appears to be to make the 
most and best of what is native to his countrys 
that by far the most interesting portions of gl 
these gardeas were tlie indigenous growths, Eve 
the common thistle, as I saw for myself, in the 
So-me-e gardens, was not neglected, if some var 
ety of blossom, some new form of leaf or petal, 
was attainable. Ilybridization, and the production 
of varieties, or “sports,” is the Japanese gardeners 
joy. Thers is nothing, troma blade of grass to an 
oak; that he does not manage to produce, striped, 
blotched or mottled in the most curious manner, 
The general cultivation in these gardens is similar 
to that in our nurseries—the young trees growing 
in thick set rows, the more delicate of the trees, 
shrubs or plants in pots. Every variety of garden 
work was in progress—forcing, training, grafting 
budding, &¢., as we should see it at home. The 
Japanese have no green-houses of glass, Their 
winter conservatories are simple: a straw thatehed 
shed, open to the sun at day ard closed with mats 
at night, and destitute of any heating apparatus, 
carries the tender trees safely through the short 
winter—thanks to the generally cloudless sky of 
that season. The forcing heat is the manure pit 
or, more commonly, rice straw chopped down with 
plenty of water, covered up and left to fe 
ment. 





Waat Varieties or Strawserrigs TO ,PLast 
The Editor of the Gardeners’ Monthly—god 
authority—recommends for family use, Wissoy'’s 
Albany, Triomphe de Gand, Hooker and Hovey 
Seedlings, and says: 

Of the kinds named, the Albany Seedling is the 
most cértain to produce a large crop cf tolerable 
fruit; Hooker praguces the best quality of fruit in 
all you get of them; Triomphe de Gand the bes, 
combining quality and productivenes ; Hooker oftet 
excels in every way, but is considered coquettish 
This is the general rule with them. 
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——— 
HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 





Prepared from Foreign Journals for the Genesee Farmer. 





Mr. Taomson, in his book on the Caltivation of 
the Grape-vine, says that there is no necessity for 
making the borders so deep and so rich as some 
sivocate, especially when it is easy to feed tke 
roots with liquid manure at the seasons when it is 
most needed. ‘he compost which he prefers is a 
fibry calcareous loam, mixed with lime-rubbish, or 
old plaster containing hair, wood-ashes, and pieces 
of thoroughly-charred wood, fresh horse droppings, 
pones broken to about an inch square, and some 
horn-shavings, if they can be obtained. 


La Bererque Horticore says that M. Bovons 
has made, in the Botanic Garden at Berlin, some 
ayeriments on different species of tropical Or- 
chids, with a view of making them stand the open 
air. He put them in a sheltered spot and gave 
them no artificial heat from June till September. 
The intense green of their leaves, and the vigor 
with which they formed their pseudo-bulbs, showed 
the advantage of this treatment. Some varieties 
have flowered. 


A corrEsPONDENT of the London Journal of 
Horticulture, in speaking of ‘‘ Lady Gardeners,” 
mentions a visit that he paid to the garden of Mr. 
Jusriok Hatuisurton (“Sam Slick,”) and says: 
“Never do I remember to have seen bedding done 
w well, or so choice a collection of plants brought 
together in a place of so limited an extent.” The 
whole arrangement was in the hands of Mrs. Hat- 
UBURTON. 


In the awards made at the May exhibition of 
the Royal Botanic Society, Mr. Sranpisu, of Bag- 
shot, received a first-class certificate for two new 
varieties of Japanese Clematis—one named C. 
Fortania having several rows of white sepals 
tinfed with lilac, and the other OC. Florida Stand- 
ishi, a deep violet variety of great merit. 

Tue Gardeners’ Chronicle says that H. R. H. 
Prince ALFRED, having looked in upon the Botani- 
al Garden, Edinburgh, took the opportunity of 
planting a memorial tree. The kind selected was 
aCalifornian Conifer, called by Mr. Murray Abies 
Abertiana. It is the Hemlock Spruce of Oregon. 

Tur London Florist has a colored plate of a new 
Mimulus, brought out by Mr. Butt. It is a cross 
between Mimulus cupreus, introduced from Chili 
by Mr. Verron, and one of the common garden 
varieties. The flowers are bright orange, and well- 
mited for green-house decorations. 





Davin Fovtis, of Astoria, writes to the London 
Cottage Gardcner a short article on “New York 
Florists and Flowers.” He says “that although 
many of the florists are thorough-going business 
men, but not gardeners by profession as defined by 
Lovpoy, still we. have such men as Mr. Roperr 
Rep, who has often officiated as a judge of plants 
at Cheswick in its palmiest days, Mr. Buowanan, & 
skilful and successful hybridist, and Mr. Prrer 
Henperson, of Jersey Oity, whose practice of 
growing fine saleable plants in the the smallest 
possible pots I have never seen equalled.” He also 
says that boquets are arranged most artistically— 
that he had hever seen better even in Covent 
Garden. : 


Mr. Tomson thinks he has discovered a 'com- 
position that will effectually prevent the bleeding 
of vines on the commencement of forcing, or when 
pruned late in the season, He says that he hopes 
soon to put it within the reach of all who may 
wish to use it. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, in describing some ornamental grounds, 
speaks of a bed of “ Petunia Inimitable pegged 
down, lined with large white-blotched purple blos- 
soms, as double as those of an Oleander, and much 
larger.” 


Mr. Isaac Buonanan, of New York, sent Mr. 
Beaton, of the London Journal of Horticulture, 
some seedling. Petunias and Native Ferns.. The 
plants arrived safely, and were nearly all alive. 


Mr. Sarrer of the Versailles Nursery, Hammer- 
smith, who is celebrated for his Chrysanthemums, is 
producing a formidable rival to that flower in the 
shape of a race of double Pyrithrams. 


Tae London Journal of Horticulture for. May 
has a long article on the cultivation of the Violet. 
It is pleasant to see that this old, but charming 
little flower, is not quite forgotten. 


A corresponpent of the Cottage Gardener says 
that Artemisia maritima forms an excellent cut- 
leaved plant for bedding-out. The foliage turns 
quite white when out of doors, 


Tue Gardeners’ Chronicle says that green eyes 
in roses are owing to “high culture counteracted 
by the checks of cold nights, cutting winds, and a 
long succession of hoar frosts.” 

Taz London Gardeners’ Chronicle says that at 
the National Auricula Show, the leading prizes 
were carried off by the Halifax growers—Mr. 
Pontman and Mr. Wison. 
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Miscellaneous, 


THE OLD CROW. 


On the limb of an oak sat a jolly old crow, 
And chatted away with glee—with glee, 

As he saw the old farmer go out to sow, 
And he cried it is all for me—for me. 











Look, look! how he scatters the seed around, 
He is wonderful kind to the poor—the poor; 
If he’d empty it down in a pile on the ground, 
I could find it much better, 1’m sure—I’m sure, 


T’ve jearned all the tricks of this wonderful man, 
Who has such a regard for the crow—the crow, 

That he lays out his ground in a regular plan, 
And covers his corn in a row—a row. 


He muet have a very great fancy for me, 
He tries to entrap me enough—enough ; 
Bot I measure the distance as well as bh, 
And when he comes rear I’m off—I'm off. %. G. w. 





Tue First Paintrep Boox.—It is a remarkable and most 
interesting fact, that the very first use to which the dis- 
covery of printing was applied, was the production of 
the Bible. This was accomplished at Mentz, between the 
years of 1450 and 1455. Guttenberg was the inventor of 
the art, a goldsmith furnishing the necessary funds. 
This Bible was in two folio volumes, which have been 
justly praised for the strength and beauty of the paper, 
the exactness of the register, and the luster of the ink. 
The work contained twelve hundred pages, and being the 
first ever printed of course involved a long period of 
time and an immense amount of mental, manual and me- 
chanical labor; and yet for a long period after it had 
been furnished and offered for sale, not a single human 
being, savé the artists themselves, knew how it had been 
accomplished. 








Aw ArtrameticaL Actuatity.—A fellow up town being 
a little “short,” and a little dry, walked into a store and 
purchased a few crackers; before paying, seeing that the 
storekeeper had cider, he came to the sage conclusion 
that he was more dry than hungry, and asked permission 
to swap the crackers for the cider. Biting off the end of 
the cider with a smack of the lips, he turned on his heel, 
and was opening the door to go out, when the store- 
keeper said: “Come, pay me for the cider.” “Didn't I 
swap the crackers for the cider?” said the other. “ Well, 
then, pay me fcr the crackers,” said the puzzled trader. 
“Haven't ye got them on the shelf? What are ye hin- 
dering me for, ye darned fool?’ and off he went. 





PROSPERITY AND REVERSE. 


How easy “tis when destiny proves kind, 
With ful! spread sails to run before the wind; 
Kut they who ’gainst stiff gules careering go 
Must be at once resolved, and skilful, too, 





A snort time ago, the daughter of an affluent lady re- 
siding in Yorkshire, closely cropped a servant girl’s 
hair, on the plea that it would conduce to her health. 
The hair was cropped in spite of the girl's protest, and 
she suffered so much in appearance from her young mis- 
tress’s scissors that she recently brought an action to 
recover damages. The case was tried in the Holmfirth 
County Court, and the girl obtained a judgment for forty 


” = 
SKETCH OF A WELL-KNOWN EMPRESS 


+++. Sweet Queen Omphale’s tastes were t 
Tastes she a from her sunny Spain 
Poised was her Majesty’s heart between °* 
Ecclesiastics and Crinoline : 
Maumbler or milliner, folks confessed 
’T was hard to say which she loved best, 
Dear to her the frock of the priest, 
Dear was the robe of the dear modiate, 
Now the Church had the foremost place, 
Now she was all for ribbons end lace; 
Now she knelt for the barbarous Latin, 
_— piety sweetest thing in satin, 

n all the kings of the Southern 
Her beau ideal wee Feedinand. ‘wane 
Who combined in one of the duties three 
p —. king, and devotee, 

nd crowned and throned (as historians quote,) 

. Embroidered the Virgin's petticoat, .... 





Berorr the invention of pins, in 1543, ladies wsed to 
fasten their dresses with skewers, made of wood, bong 
and ivory. At first, pins were considered a great luxury, 
and not fit for common use. The maker was not allowed 
to sell them in open shop, except on two days in the 
year, at the beginning of January. At this time hos 
bands gave their wives money to buy a few pins. Thug 
money allowed to a wife for her own private expenses ig 
still called “ pin-money.” 





A GENTLEMAN was once arguing with a Seotch lady, 
when at length he stopped. “TI tell you what, ma’am,” 
said he, “T’ll not argue with you any longer; you are not 
open to conviction.” ‘Not open to conviction, sir!” wag 
the indignant reply; “I scorn the imputatioa, sir; I am 
open to conviction. But,” she added, after a moment's 
pause, “show me the man who can convince me.” 





A man who cheats in short measure is a measureless 
rogue. If in whisky, then he is a rogue in spirit. If be 
gives a bad title to land, then he is a rogue im deed. If 
he gives short measure in wheat, then he is a rogue in 
grain. And if he eheats when he can, he is in deed, in 
spirit, in grain, a measureless scoundrel. If he cheats 
at all, he is a ta!l cheat. 





Wuen Madge was a very little girl, her father found 
her chubby hands full of the blossoms of a beautiful tea- 
rose, on which he had bestowed great care. “My dear,” 
he said, “didn’t I tell you not to pick one of these flowers 
without leave?” “Yes, papa,” said Madge, inmocently, 
“but all these had leaves.” 





A FRIEND IN NEED. 
A friend in need’s a friend indeed, 
And this I've found most true; 
But mine is such a needy friend, 
He sticks to me like gine. 





“ Wou tp you like to look at the moon?” asked a “pro- 
fessor” who had stationed his glass at the street eorner, 
of an Emeralder. “To the divil wid ye—would I be after 
giving ye a dime to look at the moon wid one eye, whip 
I can ge it wid my two an’ not costin’ me a sint?”’ 





“T am burning to be at the enemy again,” as the map 
whose physician had advised him to give up smoking re- 
marked, when he lit a fresh cigar. 





A goose owned by Daniel Palmer, of Buxton, Mo., died 





dollars and costs. 


on the 19th of June at the extreme age of fifty-two years. 
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Wadies’ Department. 


Sen en cat earthen a alata 
MENDING AND DARNING. 








Most of our fair readers have a decided aversion to that 
part of their duty which falls under the “ patching and 
darning” denomination. They are of opinion that “a 
rent may be the incident of a day; a darn, premeditated 
poverty.” But if they only knew how pretty a well- 
executed piece of repair looks, when you see in its warp 
and woof the bright threads of ecoudbmy, and independ- 
euce, and womanly thrift, crossing and recrossing one 
gnother, they would lay aside embroideries and crochet 
work, and take up, instead, the mending-basket. 

We rode down town the other day, when the only other 
occupants of the stage were a young gentleman and a 
Jorely girl of, we should think, about eighteen. She was 
the prettiest, freshest-looking girl one would want to see— 
there were’no tell-tale traces of midnight parties and 
head-achy mornings in those peach-blossom cheeks and 
clear, bright eyes; and all the numberless little iteut® of 
ber dress were as fresh and trim as herself--from the 
pink bonnet-strings down to the nea‘ly-fitting gloves and 
delicate gaiter-boots. If we had been an old bachelor, ag, 
a young one either, we would certainly have fallen in love 
with'that girl, particularly after we had discovered that 
she was as industrious as pretty. And how do you sup- 
pose we found it out? The handkerchief that lay in her 
lap told us so. The neat little darn, elaborately executed, 
jn its corner, with the small white stitches and skilful 
handiwork, had a tongue quite audible to our ears. Time, 
and patience, and wise economy had been there, The 
geatleman sitting opposite saw the little token also; we 
noticed his eye turning from the handkerchief to the 
blooming face, and back to the handkerchief again, and 
we knew perfectly well what he was thinking of—the 
good wife that young lady would make, and how neat 
her husband’s cravats and stockings would be! Poor 
fellow, the edges of his shirt-bosom were a little frayed, 
aod one or two buttons were missing, whose detection 
the most skilful arrangement of his cravat ends could not 
conceal. Perhaps he had a wife who didn’t believe in 
mending and darning—perhaps he had none at all. How- 
ever that may have been, his admiring eyes appreciated 
the darn on the handkerchief more than if it had been 
the richest and most sight-destroying embroidery—not 
for what it was, but what it betokened. 

Girls! don’t shrink from a mended place as if it was a 
plague-spot; the longer your old things last, the better 
able you will be to have new ones by-and-by. Sensible 
people read your character ir little things; and nobody 
will think the worse of you, whatever may be your sta- 
tion in life, for the exercise of economy and thrift. “A 

stitch in time saves nine,” and sometimes it saves a great 
deal more than that.—Znglish Paper, 





A Goop Hixt.—Send your little chitd to bed happy. 
Whatever cares press, give it a warm good-night kiss as 
it goes to its pillow. The memory of this, in the stormy 
years which fate may have in store for the little one, will 


WANT OF CHEERY KITCHENS. 


A Farmer's wife writes as follows on this subject in the 
New England Farmer. She utters some truths that may 
be applicable to more than one housekeeper who reads 
the Genesee Farmer : 

Very much is written and said about pleasant and 
tastefully-furnished parlors, but the kitchen is left quite 
in the background, except as it is described in stories of 
the olden time, “with ponderous beams overhead, from 
which hung festoons of dried pumpkin, apple,” &c. It 
is too important a part of home to be neglected, yet it 
surely is neglected. The parlor must be cool, and airy, 
and sunshiny; but the kitchen may be wherever there is 
100m for it, with a view frem curtainless windows of 
barnyard or wood-pile—no paint or carpet on the floor, 
no paper ou the walls, furnished with chairs and tables, 
and also with clothes-frames and ‘wash-tubs, a line of 
dish-towels over the stove, and a row of old hats, coats 
and frocks for ornaments. This is a picture of too many 
of our farmers’ kitchens—of the place where we house- 
keepers expect to spend a considerable portion of our 
time. No wonder that mothers look careworn, and that 
farmers’ wives and daughters complain of their field of 
labor. No wonder that soiled morning-dressew are seen, 
for clean culico, white collars and smooth hair, could 
never feel at home in a dingy, cheerless kitchen, and a 
man who will not provide a pleasant one, deserves to take 
his breakfast every morning opposite a slovenly-looking 
wife. 

I think now of one cheerful kitchen, a simple one, te 
be aure—but the morning sun looks in through woodbine 
and roses, and never goes behind the western hills witb- 
out giving us a good-night glance—and morning glories 
love to peep in and throw their dancing shadows on the 
shining floor. The distant view of bills and woodlands 
makes many a weary burden light by its silent teachings 
We sing in such a kitchen just because we cen not help 
singing, and a sad heart has no place there. 

And now as we, shivering, wrap our shawl]s about us, 
vainly endeavoring to convince ourselves that winter 1s 
not almost here, yet gladly bring our books and knitting 
work around the big cook-stove for the evening, do, hus- 
bands and fathers, hear my humble plea in behalf of the 
“ suffering sisterhood,” and give us a CHEERY KITCHEN. 





How ro Serect Firovr.—First—Look at the color; if it 
is white, with a slightly yellowish, or straw colored tint, 
buy it. If it is very white, with a bluish cast, or with 
white specks in it, refuse it.. Second—Examine its ad- 
hesiveness; wet and knead a little of it between your 
fingers; if it works soft and sticky, itis poor. Third— 
Throw a little lump of dry flour against a dry, smooth, 
perpendicular surface; if it falls like powder, it is bad, 
Fourth—Squeese some of the flour in your hand; if it 
retains the shape given by the pressure, that, too, is a 
good sign. Flour that will stand all these tests, it is safe 
to buy, These modes are given by old flour dealers, and 
they pertain to a matter that concerns every body, 
namely, the staff of life. 





To Preserve Arries rrom Rorrine,—Put them into a 





be like Bethlehem’s star to the bewildered shepherds, 


dry cellar, of easy access to a large family of children, 
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KINDNESS. 
Over the flowery meadow, 
Through the wicket gate, 
Comes our darling lassie, 
Charming little Kate; 
Eyes as bright as jewels— 
Shining is her hair— 
Rosy ¢eeks and dimples— 
Fairest of the fair. 


To see her is to love her; 
The litle lambkins wait 
To greet their smiling Katy, 
To meet her at the gate. 
The little playful kitten— 
She runs to meet her there, 
And all domestic creatures 
Her kindly blessings share. 


Oh, the power of kindness! 
So gentle, loving, meek, 
It is indeed a language 
Even the dumb ean speak ; 
The deaf can understand it, 
It sheds a cheering. ray; 
Then let us strive to make it 
Our guide from day to day. 





ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 


Taere is much more intellect in birds than people sup- 
pose. An instance of that occurred in a slate quarry be- 
longing to a friend, from whom I have the narrative. A 
thrush, not aware of the expansive properties of gun- 
powder, thought proper to build ner nest on a ridge of 
the quarry, in the very center of which they were con- 
stantly blasting the rock. At first she was very much 
discomposed by the fragments flying in all directions, 
but she would not quit her chosen locality. She soon 
observed that a bell rang whenever a train was about to 
be fired, and that, at the notice, the workmen retired to 
safe positions. In a few days, when she heard the bell, 
she quitted her exposed situation, and flew down to where 
the workmen sheltered themselves, dropping close to 
their feet. There she would remain until the explosion 
had taken place, and then she returned to ber nest. The 
workmen observed this, and narrated it to their employ- 
ers, and it was also told to visitors who came to view the 
quarry. The visitors naturally expressed a wish to wit- 
ness so curious a specimen of intellect; but as the rock 
could not always be ready to be blasted when visitors 
caine, the bell was rung instead, and for a few times 
answered the same purpose. The thrush flew down close 
to where they stood; but she perceived that she was 
trifled with, and it interfered with her process of incu- 
bation ; the consequence was, that afterward, when the 
bell was rung, she would peep over the ledge, to ascer- 
tain if the workmen did retreat, and if they did not she 
would remain where she was, probably saying to herself, 
“No, no, gentlemen; I am not to be roused off my eggs 
for your amusement.” 

Some birds have a great deal of humor in thém, par- 
ticularly the raven. One that belonged to me was the 
most mischievous and amusing creature I ever met with. 
He would get into the flower-garden, go to the beds where 
the gardener had sowed a great variety of seeds, with 
sticks put in the ground with labels, and then he would 


_— Sl 
them in heaps of ten or twelve on the path. This used 
to irritate the old gardener very much, who would drive 
him away. The raven kuew that he ought not to do it, 
or he would not have done it. He would soon return ty 
his mischief, and when the gardener again chased him, 
(the old man could not walk very fast,) the raven Would 
just keep clear of the rake or hoe in his hand, dancicg 
back before him, and singing as plain as a man could, 
“Tol de rol de rol! tol de rol de rol!” with all kinds of 
mimicking gestures. The bird is alive now, and cop. 
tinues the same meritorious practice whenever he can fing 
an opportunity.—Marryatt. 


ry 6 ge 


“CAN'T DO IT, SIR.” 


‘ 

Some poor families lived near a large wood-wharf. Ip 
one of the cabins was a man who, when he was sober, 
took pretty good care of his family; but the gTog-shop 
would get his earnings, and then they suffered. In con. 
sequence of a drunken frolic he fell sick. The cold crept 
into his cabin, and but one stick was left it bis cellar, 
One night he called his eldest boy, John, to the bedside, 





| and whispered something in his ear. 


“Can’t do it, sir,” said John aloud, 

“Can’t; why not?’ asked his father, angrily. 

® “Because I learned at the Sabbath-school, ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,’ ” answered John. 7 

“ And did you not learn ‘Mind your parents,’ too?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 

“ Well, then, mind and do what I tell you.” 

The boy did not know how to argue with his father, for 
his father wanted him to go in the night and steal some 
sticks from the wood-wharf; so John said to bis father: 
“T can pray to night for some wood; it’s better than 
stealing, I know.” 

And when he crept up into the loft where his straw 
bed was, he did go to God with his prayers. He prayed 
the Lord’s Prayer, which his Sabbath-school teacher had 
taught him, only he put something in about the wood 
for he knew God could give wood as well as “daily 
bread.” 

The next noon, when he came home from school, what 
do you think he caught sight of the first thing after he 
turned the corner? Half a cord of wood before the 
door—his door. Yes, there it was. His mother told him 
the overseers of the poor sent it, but he did not know 
who they were. He believed that it was God; and so it 
was. 





Way are two girls giggling like the wings of a 
chicken? Because they have got a merry thought be 
tween them. 

Wer is a child with a cold in its head like a winter's 
night? Because it blows it snows (it blows its nose.) 
War is a man who keeps the toll at a bridge like a 
Jew? Because he keeps the pass-over. 

War is a parasite like a pair of spectacles? Because 
he magnifies small things. 

War is a tedious story-teller like the Thames Tunnel? 
Because he is a great bore, 


Atwars invisible, yet never out of sight? Letter 8 





amuse himself with pulling up every stick, and laying 


(in visible.) 
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We have for years wished to see a good exhibition of 


the wheat of the United States and Canada. It seems 
strange that we have never had such an exhibition. In 
Upver Canada there is always a fine exhibition of wheat 
at the Provincial Fair, called out by a prize of £20 offered 
by the Canada company for the best twenty bushels of 
wheat; but this exhibition is confined to the Prevince. 
What we want is a grand collection of wheat from all 
portions of the United States and Canada. Such an ex- 
hibition can not fail to be productive of great benefit. 

We have at length succeeded in raising, by subscrip- 
tion, the sum of money required for the premiums. 
Nothing is now wanting but the co-operation. of the 
wheat-growers of the United States and Canada. We 
shall be disappointed if they do not make the best dis- 
play of wheat that has ever been seen in any country. 

The expense of forwarding the wheat will be slight. 
Those who secure the prizes will be ampiy repaid for 
their trouble; and those who do not will undoubtedly 
find purchasers for their wheat at good prices for seed. 
Arrangements will be made whereby those so disposed 
can offer their wheat for sale at auction. The Fair, as 
will be seen from a notice in another column, will be 
held September 8th, 9th and 10th—just at the season when 
farmers will be looking for their seed wheat; and such 
an opportunity to secure good wheat from different sec- 
tions of the country will not be neglected by any intelli- 
gent farmer. 








‘Szeps rrom tHE Patent Orrice.—By the new Postage 
laws, which went into operation July 1st, the weight of 
packages of seeds, cuttings, roots, scions, &c:, that could 
be franked and sent by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
was limited to 12 ounces. This law prevented the Com- 
missioner from sending out wheat and other heavy seeds, 
and we are glad to learn by a letter from Mr. Isaac New- 
tox, the Commissioner of Agriculture, that the Post- 
master General has decided to amend the law so as to 
allow 82 ounces instead of 12 to be franked and sent 
by mail. The Commissioner of Agriculture and his as- 
sistants are showing commendable zeal in introducing 
new seeds and plants, and we congratulate the farmers 
and horticulturists of the country on this change of the 
law. 


2Oee 








A Goon Corrixa Macatne.—We do not often “ puff” 
machines, but when we know of a good thing it gives us 
pleasure to recommend it. The “Eureka Feed Cutter,” 
manufactured by Davin Haynes, of Harrisburg, Pa., is 
the best cutting machine we are acquainted with. We 
have used it for several months. When we first got it, 
we asked our man how he liked it, and whether it was as 
good as the old one. “Oh, my! yes, sir,” he replied; 
“it is the best I ever see.” 


Tue Woot Marxer.—There is little doing in woo.. 
The ideas of farmers and wool-dealers are still far apart, 
though farmers are offering to sell at mach lower prices 
than they were led toexpect. An extensive dealer in thia 
city informs us that he has just received a letter from bid 
agent in Canandaigua, N. Y., saying that farmers are of- 
fering’ their best clips at 60 cents. He asks if he shall 
purchase. The answer was “ No.” 

The same gentleman says the average price of wool in 
this city for the past twenty-five years has been about 40 
cents. Adding the present premium on gold (25 per 
cent.) to this price, and we have 50 cents as the average 
price of wool. 

In 1842 or 1843 he bought wool at an average price of 
less than 23 cents per pound, and in six months after was 
not able to sell so as to reklize a profit. 

The high price of wool during the past winter induced 
dealers to send out large orders to foreign countries. 
These orders can not be recalled. The result is that far 
more wool will be imported than present prices and the 
demands of the market will warrant. Those sending 
the orders will lose largely, and the importation of so 
much wool at a loss will have a tendency to reduce the 
price of wools below their real value. 

Unless farmers can hold on to their wool, we do not see 
but that they will suffer materially from the mad specula- 
tions of the past winter. The prospects now are that 
wool will not bring what it is really worth, We have 
heard of some lots sold in this city to-day (July 20) for 
45 cents per pound. The United States Economist, which 
is considered good authority on wool matters, in its issue 
of June 27th said: 

“The _ week has been an exceedingly active one in 
the wool trade, and prices of all descriptions are de- 
cidedly bigher. Fine fleece that could have beer. bought 
last week at 70 cents, is now firmly held at 80 cents, and 
the stocks are greatly reduced. The number of manufac- 
turers in the market during the week bas exceeded any- 
thing in numbers for six weeks past, and most all are 
here with intentions to buy.” 

The next week (July 4) the same paper reported the 
market “ still excitetl, though not quite so animated as Jast 
week, still a large business has been done, and mainly at 
a higher range of prices.” ‘Growers,” it said, “have 
held on to their wool with a tenacity that is remarkable. 
They remember the price which wool reached in the last 
week of February, when gold was 172, and this vision of 
$1.00 haunts them still.” “There will,” it continues, 
“undoubtedly be a large increase in the consumption of 
wool this season, but we do not think that any possible 
event can bring wool to $1.00 while gold remains at its 
present premium.” Since then Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson have fallen, and the rebels have been driven out 
of Maryland and Penusylvania, Gold has fallen to 125, 
and wool has fallen in the same proportion. 

The same paper of July 11 (the last number we hare 
received) says. 

“The fact is, wool has now a competitor in the market. 
A large amount of cotton which was lately under rebel 
dominion, is now to be lodsed for Northern markets, 
This alters considerably the phase of the wool question. 
Wool-growers have missed the most favorable opportu- 
nity for selling.” 

This is precisely what we told our friends a few weeks 





ago. “Well,” said a farmer in reply, “if we only take 
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Vicksburg ‘and Port Hudson, and bag Les, I don’t care 
if I get nothing tor my wool!” ‘ 
Our readers must draw their own conclusions from 
these facts. Our advice is, sell if you can get a good 
price—hold.on if yeu can not. By a little agreement and 
assistance among themselves, farmers can keep their 
wool just as well as the dealers. 
——ee 

Tae Marxets.—At the present writing the markets are 
in a very uncertain state, and afford little criterion of the 
probable range of prices for the coming harvest. Wheat 
and corn have declined, but not as much as the decline ip 
gold would lead us to expect. The reports of the crops 
are generally favorable, and the harvest will probably be 
a fair average. Under such circumstances nothing but a 
high premium on gold can give us high prices. 

At the last advices from England the market was 
lower. American red winter wheat in London was 
quoted at $1.41 to $1.47, and white winter at $1.50 to 
$1.59 per bush. The quotations in London and the pre- 
mium on gold regulate the price of wheat in New York— 
and throughout the country. When gold was up to 172, 
as it was last February, the $1.50 received for a bushel 
of wheat in London, was worth $2.58. With gold at 124, 
its present price, this $1.50 is worth $1.86. The differ- 
ence, therefore, in the value of a bushel of wheat now and 
last February is 72 cents. In other words, the fall in the 
price of gold has reduced the value of a bushel of wheat 
in this country 72 cents; and if gold should fall to par, it 
would reduce the price of wheat, other things being equal, 
$1.08 per bushel. 

Do farmers realize this? We fear they do not. The 
high prices obtained for produce during the past year, 
with a few exceptions, have been entirely fictitious, They 
have been owing to the high premium on gold—or, in 
other words, to the depreciation of our paper currency. 
The dollar end a half received fora bushel of American 
wheat in London was, at one time, worth $2.58 in New 
York. It is now worth $1.86, and the moment we return 
to specie, it will be worth—why, $1.50! 

What the effect of a return to specie payment will be 
we do not here propose to consider; but that it will 
greatly reduce the price of everything that we export is 
a matter that admits of easy demonstration. 
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INTERNATIONAL Wreat Exarsitron.—Our wheat-growers 
of course did not fail to read the call for this exhibition 
in, last week’s Farmer The Great Northwest should be 
well represented at Rochester. It would be gratifying if 
those liberal premiums could be made to take their way 
westward. 

So says the Prairie Farmer. We hope the Great West 
will be well represented. Especially should we like to 
see wheat from Southern Illinois, where the crop is har- 
vested from six weeks to two months earlier than with 
us. It would be a good place to get seed wheat from. 
Let us hear from the wheat-raisers of Southern Illinois, 
Southern Ohio and Kentucky. 

o- 

“A Sueep Breener,” in Bell's Messenger, alludes to 
sheep that “clip from 7 to 8 pounds of wool, and come 
out at 25 pounds per quarter, 12 months old,” and asks, 
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GREAT INTERNATIONAL WHEAT SHOW. 
A Great InternationaL Wueat Suow will be held at 
Rochester, New York, September 8th, 9th, and 10th, up. 
der the auspices of the Monroe County A 
Society. Competition open to the world. The following 
premiums are offered: 


For the best 20-bushels of White Winter Wheat, ....... $159 99 
For the second best 20 bushels of White Winter Wheat... 75 q 
For the best 20 bushels of Red Winter Wheat,.........., 00 


For the second best 20 bushels of Red Winter Wheat,..,. ° 0 


For the best 2 bushels of White Winter Wheat,.......... 0 
For the second best 2 bushels of White Winter Wheat,... 95 0 


For the second best 2 bushels ot Red Winter Wheai,.-’ + 


For the best 2 bushels of Spring Wheat,................. 20 00 
For the second best 2 bushels of Spring Wheat,........, + Ww 


Competitors for these prizes will be required to furnish 
samples of the wheat in the ear and with the straw gj. 
tached, (say 50 ears of wheat and straw;) also to furnish 
a written statement of the nature of the soil on which 
the wheat grew; method of cultivation; time of sowing; 
quantity of seed sown; manures, (if any used,) and mode 
and time of application; also the time of ripening ang 
harvesting, and the yield per acre, with such other par. 
ticulars as may be deemed of practical importance; also 
the name by which the variety is known in the locality 
where it was grown. 

The wheat must be one variety, pure and unmixed, 
The prize to be awarded to the actual grower of the 
wheat, and the wheat which takes a prize is to hecome 
the property of the Society. : 

It is hoped that farmers in all sections of the United 
States ard Canada, who have good samples of wheat, 
will compete for these prizes. . We have never yet had 
good Wheat Show in the United States. It is highly im. 
portant that the wheat-growers of the country should 
meet together and compare samples of wheat raised in 
different sections. The money for these premiums has 
been raised by subscription among the friends of agricul- 
ture in Western New York, and the time of holding the 
Fair bas been fixed so as to enable farmers to purchase 
their seed from the wheat entered for competition. A 
change of seed is always desirable, and it is believed that 
all the wheat of good quality sent to the Fair will find 
purchasers at & high price. 

Full particulars can be obtained by addressing the 
President of the Society, Josepa Harris, Editor Genes 
Farmer, Rochester, N. Y. 

, oon 

Swepisa Oars.—A specimen of very heavy black oats 
was some months since received by the Commissioner of] 
Agriculture from Dr. Cuarres A, Leas, American Consul 
at Stockholm. Their weight was considerably more than 
forty pounds per bushel, and their appearance so promi 
ing as a healthy and hardy variety that an order was 
given for a quantity for distribution among farmers. 

ee 
Farm ror Sare.—No. 14.—A farm of 130 acres, in the 
town of Canaan, Columbia county, N. Y. Good house, 
barns, and every thing complete and in excellent order. 
The owner is anxious to sell on account of advancing age 
and infirmity. Price, $50 per acre. [The address of the 
owner can be ascertained frdém the publisher of the 











« What more does a tenant farmer require a sheep to do?” 


Genesee Farmer, 
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Tus Vatur or Laxv.—We have always thought that the 


price of farms in the United States was, as a rule, too 
high. There are few farms that will pay 7 per cent. on 
their estimated value, and give the farmer a fair compen- 


gation for bis labor. 

It is, perhaps, owing to this fact that farms have not 
advanced in anything like the same proportion as other 
property during the war, The Springfield (Mass.) Repud- 
lican bas some remarks on this subject, which are worth 


considering. It says: 

Land, though the steadiest of all commodities, and gen- 
erally accounted the safest of investments, because it can 
not burn up or run away, has an ebb and flow motion 
like stocks aud bonds. The motion of the former may 
pot be as rapid or violent as that of the latter, but still ut 
js there, as the present prices fully show. There are hun- 
dreds of men at the West who were once considered 
wealthy, who to-day find themselves land poor. They 
have more than they can manage, and are reduced to the 
alternative of sellivg at a sacritice, if they sell at all, or 
be eaten up with interest and taxes. ; 

There are men in our own vicinity who hold farming 
land at an unwarrantable value, and are likely soon to see 
the bubble burst. The new income assessment, now in 

, will make some strange developments of furm 

values. Land is valuable, like every thing élse, in pro 

rtion to the net percentage it pays. Some parties who 

ad land to sell, and claimed bigh percentage, are now 
ebanging their tunes, under the income pressure. 

“No man can afford to pay over $100 per acre for 
land,” said one of the sagest and most successful farmers 
of the Connecticut River Valley. We belive that remark 
more than ever, when the lands of the West and South 
are offered so low, aud the best lands of the East pay so 
small a percentage. A man should have no more land 
than he can improve to advantage, and generous taxation 
will in time work out such a result. “Little farms well 
tilled,” are to take the place of large, slovenly estates. 

— eee 

Earty Waeat.—Since the advent of the midge the aim 
of our farmers has been to get an early variety of wheat. 
The Mediterranean is the earliest kind we have, and it is 
comparatively ‘‘ weevil proof,’ but, though greatly im- 
proved, it is of inferior quality, What we want is a 
white wheat as good as the Soules and as early as the 
Mediterranean. If anybody has such a variety, we hope 
it will be exhibited—grain, ears and straw—at the Great 
International Wheat Show to be held in this city Septem- 
ber 8-11. Such a variety would we worth millions of 


dollars to the farmers of Western New York alone. 

ei enpenecin 

Mr. Taorxe’s Soutra Downs.—All of our readers have 
heard of the celebrated Thornedale Herds and Fiocks. 
There is nothing superior to them in the world/ They 
are an honor to the country. It will be seen by reference 
to our advertising columns that one hundred South Down 
ewes and rams of Mr. Taornr’s flock will be sold without 
reserve at public auction on the 2d of September. 
Among the rams is the “imported prize ram Archbishop,” 
which took the first prize at the Fair of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England in 1860. Mr. Tuorwe pur- 
chased him at Jonas Wasp’s sale for 250 guineas ($1,250.) 

















+ee . 

To Canapian Waeat-Growers.—We hope our Cana- 
dian friends will net forget the Wheat Show to be held in 
this city September 8-11. It will be interesting to them 
and to as to compare the wheat of the two cougtries. 
The expense of sending twenty bushels of wheat from 
Canada here is very slight, and it will doubtless com- 
wand a good price for seed—even if it does not take a 
prize. We hope to see Canada well represented, 





Waear ror tus Exuisirrion.—S. W. Arnon, of Cort 
land, De Kalb county, Illinois, writes us as follows: 


“T should like to enter two bushels of spring wheat at 
the Wheat Show, to be held at Rochester on the 8th, 9th 
and 10th of September. I can not be present myself. 
Will thee please write me bow I am to proceed, and t 
whom to direct the wheat.” 


We are glad to hear from Illinois. The wheat can be 
sent to our address [ Joserm Harars, Rochester, N. Y.,} 
and we will see that it is duly entered, &c. Theentrance 
fee is $1.00. This must be prepaid. The freight on the 
wheat should also be prepaid as far as possible. Unless 
otherwise ordered, the wheat, at the close of the exbibi- 
tion, (if it dees not take a prize,) will be sold, and the 
money, after deducting any expenses that may have ac- 
crued, will be forwarded to the owner. If the wheat 
takes a prize, the Treasurer of the Society will forward 
the money at once. *In that case the wheat belongs to 
the Society. 

Be careful to mark the wheat so that it can be readily 
identified. Write us at the time it is sent. 

These remarks apply to all exhibitors from a, distance 
who can not be present.e Let the wheat be forwarded in 
good season, and we will attend to it. 

2: 
Movase Fences.—The Royal Agricujtural Society of 

England offered a prize for the best essay “On Movable 

Fencing for Sheep.” At the last meeting of the Council 

it was decided that “none of the competing essays were 

considered worthy of the prize.” In England, where 
turnips are eaten on the land by sheep, a portable fence 
that can be moved every day or two is a great desidera- 
tum. It would also be very useful in this country. 
—— reer 
Literary Notices. 

JENKINS’ VEST-POCKET LEXICON. An Engileh Diction- 
ary of all except Familiar Words: including the principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign Weights and 
Measures, Omitting what Everybody Knows, and contai 


what Everybody Wants to Know, and can not readily find. By 
Jabez Jenkins, Ptoladelphia: J. B. Lrepenoort & Co. 


This is a little book that can be carried in the vest-pocket. The 
selection of words has been mace with much care and goad judg- 
ment. The work is one which has long been needed, and It ean 
not fail t become popular and useful, Even those who have 
“ Webster's Unabridged” will find this litte work of much value, 
How frequently do we meet with a word of the meaning of which 
we are uncertain, We think we will “look it up"—ehen weget 
through reading ; but we forget to do so, If this little book was 
in the vest-pocket, we should turn to the word at the time. Keery 
young person should be determined to understand what he 
reads, and this little book will do much towards correcting the 
miserable habit of running through a book without fully compre- 
hending the meaning of the author. 

“What is the quincunz mede of planting?” we heard a lady 
ask, the other day. We told her, but if no oné had been there, 
although there was a dictionary in the room, we question wheth 
she would have left ber seat and taken up a large dictionary 
fifieen hundred pages and looked up the word, This little book 
being at hand—she would have found in a moment: “ Quincuna, 
n, one at each corner of a square and one in the center;” and 
the next time she walked in any well-managed, garden, she 
would have noticed that all the trees, cabbages, &c., were planted 
“ quincunx” because at a given distance apart more plants can be 
put on the land than in any other way. 

We advise all ovr young readers to get this little pocket dic 
tionary. The publishers sond it by mail, postage free, for afty 
four cents. 
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A CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE THOUGHT. By A. 8. 
Farrar, New York: AppLteton & Co. Price, $1.50. ; 


These are the eight sermons delivered before the University of 
Oxford in 1862 on the Foundation of the late Rev. Joun Bamp- 
ton. The author states in his preface that he designs to give a 
history of the various forms of skepticism, and to analyze them 
mainly with reference to the intellectual element which has en- 
tered intothem History is one of the very best methods of deal- 
ing with unbelief and doubt, and these lectures are written with 
ability and fairness. 

WAR PICTURES FROM THESOUTH. By B. Estrvan, Colo- 
nel of Cavalry in the Confederate Army. New York: D. Ap- 
PLETON & Co. 1863. Price, $1.25. For sale by StgeLe & 
AVERY. 

This work was written in England by a foreigner who had long 
resides in the Southern States, and who was led to take service in 
the Confederate Army. He dedicates the boo “to the two eon- 
tending armies, as a greeting from afar.” He evidently en- 
deavors to do justice to both parties, agd while there are some 
things in it that are not flattering to the Federal side, the book 
will have a wide circulation at the North, and be read with ab- 
sorbing interest. 

THE HOLY WORD IN ITS OWN DEFENSE. Addressed to 


a Coxenso by Rev. A. Sirver. New York: APPLETON 
‘0. e 


4 The author attempts, by proving the Bible to be symbolical io 
its character, to remove all objections to its truths and teachings. 

Too much praise can not be given to the “getting up” of both 
of these works. The paper is remarkably fine, and the print 
clear and beautiful. It is a pleasure to receive such books from 
an American publisher. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 


aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. 














THE GENESEE FARMER. 
A Monthly Journal or Agriculture and Horticulture, published by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Srtxty Cents a Year; 
Six copies for $3.0 and larger clubs at the same rate, 50 cents a 
year. 


GREAT BARGAIN FOR CASH—FARM FOR SALE. 
—One mile from Niagara Falls, 13g miles from Suspension 
Bridge and a quarter of a mile from Drummonisville and Battle 
Ground. A Farm of fifty acres, all cleared, good sandy soil, 
with half of Lot No, 126, township of Stafford, with a small Or- 
chard of some years standing. A young Orchard on the Farm— 
Peaches and other good fruit. A Frame Cottage.» new Barn 
80x40, Woodshed and other buildings. Main road from Chip- 
pawa to Queenstown runs through the Farm, dividing it in two 
paris—-20 acres in one and 3° acres in the other—and concessions 
ranning slong the enst and west ends 
Turus—$3,000 cxsh, or will be sold in two lots—2 acres in one 
with buildings, $1,600, and 80 acres, with small orchard, $15 0— 
For further particulars appl. if by let'er pest paid. to- 
P. M. VATTISON, Crowland Postoffice, C. W. 
P. $.—Also, ten acres of Cleered Lund pear the Falls, with no 
improvements, for sale at a great bargain. aug 











FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
FARM OF ONE HUNDRED ANT TEN ACRES in Van 
Ettenville, Chemung county, N. Y.,a few mil s from El- 
mira. There is a Saw-mill, House, &c.. on the premises. Will 
be scld cheap, or, if desired, exchanged for property near Roch- 
ester. Further particulars can be obtained from 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


“THE SORGO HAND BOOK.” 
ATOW READY—And sent free on application to agents or to 
the “Clark Sorgo Machine Co,” Cincinnati, Ohio, Manufac- 
turers 0” 
HEDGES’ & CLARK’S CELEBRATED CANE MILLS, 
With improvements for 1863; or of Blyrvyer, Bates & Day, 





qv 






EURING 


N ALL ITS BRANCHES—Machinery, Implemen Cattle 
llorses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Buildings, Piants, *~— 
Fruits, &c., promptly executed in good style and on the — 
sonable terms, THOMAS LEADLEY 
Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N.Y. 
G2 Stereotypes furnished promptly at the lowest rates, apif 


The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


ECENT and important improvements having been to 
this Machine renders it now the most perfect before 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with, 
guarantee of its prompt and safe deiivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more break 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any 
garment, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, «ither 
in cambric, cloth, or leather. No person shon!d think of pun 
chasing a Sewing Machine without first secing this—the latest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
Machine. 
Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices, 4 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
437 Broadway, New York, 
Or E. STRAIN, General Agent for Monroe county, 117 Main 
street, Rochester, N. Y. *y'62-21t 








66 KT OSES"—TIIFIR SIGNIFICANCE. ~ Roman, Grecian. In- 
dian, Negro, Celestial. Aquiline, Turn-up, and 
Noses, with character of each. EYES, blue. black or eray. ive 
pele or red, prim or pouting, scolding or loving. MOUTH, la 
oremall, HAIR, light, dark, coarse or fine, s!raight or ak 
CHEEKS, thin, plump, pale or colored, TEETH, regular or it 
regular. EARS, large or small. NECK, long er short, SKIN, 
rough or smooth, Illustrated with Engravings. The walk, talk, 
langh and voice all indicate character. We may know an honest 
face from a dishonest one: we will show how. We shall trext of 
ETHNOLOGY, or the Natural History of Mon: of PHYSIOL@ 
GY, the Laws of Life and Health; of PIHRENOLOGY, the Phi 
losophy of Mind—with Choice cf Pursuits, and * How to Im 
prove ” of PSYCIIOLOGY, the Science of the Soul, Man, with 
reference to all his relations, social, intellectual, and spiritual, will 
be elucidated in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, New vol, 
commences July 1. Handsome quarto monthly, at $1.50 a year, 
Sample numbers, 15 cents. Please ad:ress. 
jy 2t FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





CRAIG MICROSCOPE! 


This is the best and cheapest Microscope in the 
world for general use. It requires no focal adjust- 
ment, magnifies about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, 
and is so simple that a child can use it. It will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of $2.25, 
or with six beautiful mounted objects for $3, or with 
24 objecis for $5, Ad:iress 

HENRY CRAIG, 182 Center street, N. Y. 
A liberal discount to the trade. je-ly 


SCHENECTADY AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., PROPRIETORS, 
END FOR A CIRCULAR—Containing a tull description of 
the unequalled ° 
LEVER AND ENDLESS CITAIN HORSE POWERS, 
THRE NERS AND CLEANERS, 
CLOVER HULLERS, 
WOOD SAWS, &c., 
mannfactured by the subscribers. 
=” Particular attention is invited to a new Undershot 
Thresher and Cleaner, with a Riddle or Vibrating Separator. 
Address ‘* G. WESTINGHOUSE «& CO., 
jy-tf Schenectady, M. Y. 


BONE DUST. 

66 T= CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN THE 
WORLD”—Constantly on hand, in large or small quant 

ties, w:rranted pure and of the best quality, made from 

bones gathered from the slanghter houses in Rochester. 

from $15 to $29 per tun, according to fineness. Orders 

fully solicited, Address JOSEPH PRESTON, 

je’63-ly Box 2072, Rochester, N. ¥. 


















THOROUGH-BRED SHORT HORNS 


OR SALE.—A few Cows, Heifers and Spring Bulls, descended 





Ohio, Manufacturers of the unrivalled 
COOK SUGAR EVAPORATOR, yy 





* Imported Stock, are offered on moderate terms. 
apé6t 


J, O. SHELDON, Geneva, N. Y¥. 
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BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE 
sUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS & PROPRIETORS, 


No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 





* 
HIE manufacturers are now prepared to supply a large de- 
mand with this valuable Manure. They would respectfully 
annonnce to Farmers and Dealers in Fertilizers, that the price 
has been advanced to $46 per 20 Olbs. It need searcely be men- 
tioned that this change has been rendered necessary by the 
greatly inereased cost of raaterials and labor, as well as by the 

rs of the U. 8. Tax upon manufacturers. 

Every Farmer using a Fertilizer, may be assured that the RAW 
BONE PHOSPHATE will still maintain its high character for 
drength and purity, the manufacturers preferring to make a small 
advance in the price per ton, rather than allow its merits to fall 
below their former standard, under increased expenses in manu- 


ring. 

weet is prepared from Raw Bones. and warranted to contain 
all their origina! organic nmaatter—no burned or ealcined bones 
are used, and it is sold under a guaranty from the manufacturers 
that it is free from adulteration. 

THE DEMAND FOR BAUGH’S RAW BONE SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE last year greatly exceeded that of any previous 
one, which is a substantial evidence of its high standard of popu- 


larity. 
a! Price $47.50 per 2000 ‘bs.— Cash, 





The above Manure may be had of regular dealers, or of 
BAUGH & SONS, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenne, Philadelphia. 
ger The highest cash price paid for Bones. mh 6m 


SHEEP FOR SALE. 
N August there will be for sale One Hunired South Down and 
I One Hundred Shropshire Ewes and Rams, as I wish to re- 


the stock, having more than I can keep. 
~ . JACOB LORILLARD, 


ge Inquire o 
jy2t _ 80 Front street, New York City. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
ACRES. FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. A very large 
1 and reliable assortment. AGENTS WANTED. 
¥. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 














ESTERN NEW YORK PATENT AGENCY—Office, 108 
Arcade, ROCHESTER, and No, 5 Hollister Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Patents obtained on unusually favorable 
terms. Rejected Applications prosecuted without charge unless 


suceessful. Send for a Circuiar. 
jy3t 4 J. FRASER & CO. 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 
INES.—LENK & CO. OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE 
stock of Native and Foreign Grape Vines, including all 
the rarest and most valuable vurieties. Send for a Price List. 
Address LENK & CO., 
Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio, 


GRAPE VINES FOR SALE, 


ng BEST NATIVE VARIETIES. Also a general assort- 
ment of small fruits. Send fora one i 


mh Trenton Falls, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


A FARM IN MICHIGAN. 


A SMALL FARM, pe em am ge om Detroit. 
Good land, and near a Railroad De dress 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 














BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 
IE following beoks can be obtained at the offlee of the 
Geneser FArRMer :— 










58, 160, 61, 62 and 63, handsomely bound, in 2 vols. 2 
Any of the above books will be sent, prepaid, by return 


on connie of price. 


The Horse and his Diseases 91 B 
Everybody’s Lawyer..........-- “1 00 
Mrs. Hale's Modern Cookery Book * 1 00 
Emerson & Flint’s Manual of Agriculture.. "075 
The Rural Poetry of the English Language - 300 
Barry's Fruit Garden........-...-+ee0eeee . 150 
Thomas’ Fruit Culturist 1 50 
The Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1856, °5T, ne 


JOSEPH HARBIS, Rochester N. Y. 





To Farmers, 
To Dairymen, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 


FURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 
POULTRY, 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM SUGAR AND SIRUP, &ec., &., 
Can have them «eld sold at the highest prices in New York, with 
full Cash Returns always within TxN pays of their reaching the 
City, by forwarding them to the Commission House for Country 


Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant experience in this 
business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage 
by the most careful attention to the interest of his patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully dis- 
posed of promptly to good cash customers, and cash re‘urns made 
immediately to the owner, 

G7" The highest charge madv for receiving and selling is five 
per cent, 

A New York Weekly Price Ourrent is issued by J. Canpen- 
TER, which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent 
free to any desiring it, A trial will prove the above facts, For 
abundant references as to responsibility, integrity, &¢., see the 
Price Ourrent, 


ty” Cash advanced on Consignments of Produce, 

SEND FOR 

4 FREE COPY 
or 

PRICES CURRENT, 
And all other Particular, 

TO 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, s 


jan’6s-1y 82 Jay-strect, New York, 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
Butal Annual and Horticultural Directory. 


OMPLETE SETS of the Rural Annual and Horticultural 
Direct ry for 1856-7-8-9-'60-6162 and °68 can be furnished, 
handsomely bound in two volumes. Price, $2.50, Sent by re- 
turn mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 
Address JO->EPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and proprietor of the Genesee Furmer and’ Rural 
Annual, Rochester, N. Y. 
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AT LOW PRICES. 


FROST & CO., 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


FFER for the Fall of 1863 and Spring of 1864 a well-grown 
und large siock of 
STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES 
of ali kinds. Also, an immense quantity of 
SMALL FRUITS, 
including an extensive collection of the rare sorts of NATIVE 
GRAPES ; also of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

including a large stock of various sizes of HARDY EVER- 
— also, SHRUBS, ROSES, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTs, 


Their Nurseries caamprise upwards of Iueer Hcnprep Aorrs, 
so that they are enabled to furnish the Entree orders of their cor- 
respondents fully and satisfactorily, and at the Lowest Marker 
Kates for Plants of the best quality. 

Descerptive Prioep CataLocurs—No., 1 of Fruits, No. 2 of 
Ornamenial Trees, &., and No.4 Wholesale List—are supplied 
to applicants = receipt of a.3-cent postage stamp for each. 

Their Wholesale Catalogue tor the Fall of 1863 will be 
ready for distribntion in August, All communications promptly 
noticed. Addrsss FROST & CO., 

au2t Rochester, N, ¥. 


BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING SMALL 
objects 500 Tiurs. tor 28 CENTS (coin preierred.) Frvz 
of differeut power’ for $1, MAILED FREE. Address 
novif F. I. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





Presses, Op Prices. Send for a circular. 


—_—_—., 
<< 


All Hall the Triumph that 
FICKARDT’S CATTLE POWDER 
HATH ACHIEVED! 





THOUSANDS ARE TESTIFYING TO ITS EFFICacy, 





“ The Merciful Man is Kind to- his Beast.” 





FTER years of study and experiment by the Inventor, tg 
compound from pure Vegetable materials a Powder that 
SHOULD and must take the place of the thousand-and-one nog 
trums gotten up and palmed upon the public as “ Certain Rem 
dies” tor the cure of all diseas's which the Brute creation arg 
“heir to,” he has produced the one heading this adverti 
and none can be genuine utiless bearing our FAC SIMILIE sign. 
ture. ‘ihe demand bas been such that its sale has been chiefly 
confined 10 the State of Pennsylvania, but we have now 
muted such arrang+ments that we ure prepared to supply the nw 
merous orders now on hand, as well as those we may hereafter 
receive from other States of the Union. 
Knowing this powder to possess all the curative properties here 
set forth, we deem a fulsome tirade of words unnecessary, tee 
ing assured that its own merits will secure for it a ready sale, 
Being composed of pure vegetabe ingredients, it can be safely 
and judiciously given to that noble anima! the HORSE. It, 
effects are no “ubse pampering of the system, creating a bloated 
carcass with a premature shedding of the hair; but on the other 
hand, it strengthens the digestion, purifies the blood, regulates 
the Uninary organs, thereby improving and protecting the whole 
Physical condition of the animal even when in an apparently 
healthy state, and a certain and infallible cure when he hag 
contracted the 


DISTEMPER, YELLOW WATER, 
GLANDERs, SLABBERING, 
FOUNDER, HEAVES, 

INFL. LUNGS, BOTTS. 
STAGGERS, CHOLIC, 


To the Agricutturist and Dairyman it is sn invaluable reme- 
dy for their Neat Cattle laboring under HOOF diseases, HOL- 
LOW HORN, and otber of the many complaints to which they 
age liable from a suppression of the natural secretions, 

MILCH COWS are much benefitted by occasionally mixing 
with their slop or feed—it has a tendency to strengthen the ani- 
mal, remove all obstructions from the milk tubes, promote all the 
secretions, and consequently adding much to the strength of the 
animal, quantity and quality of the Milk, Creamand Butter, 
HOGS, during the warm seasons, sre constantly overheat 
themselves, which results in their geiting Coughs, Ulcers of the 
LUNGS and other parte. which naturally has a tendency to re 
tard their growth. In all such eases a tablespoonful, mixed ig a 
bucket of swill, and given every other day, will speedily remove 
= difficulties, and the animal wild soon increase in Health and 

at. 

Who, of the tens of thousands of this country, having either the 
one or the other of the animals which this Powder benefits, will 
will be so niggardly and so unmerciful to the beast, and uajustto 
himself, as not to give it 2 trial? We confidently predict that 
wherever it is once introduced, it will be as permanent in that 
stable, and deemed as essential, as the curry-comb and brush 
themselves are. 
te For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. Price, 25 cents 
per package. 

AGENTS—Lans & ‘Paine, 18 Baoffalo street. Rochester, N. 
Y.; D. 8. Barnes & Co., 202 Broadway, New York; and Dyorr 
& Co: No, 232 North Second street, Philadelphia. 


AUCTION SALE OF SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


OX WEDNESDAY, September 2d, 1863, I will offer at Public 
Sale at Thorndale, without any reserve, ONE HUNDRED 
SOUTHDOWN EWES and RAMS. They #re all either im 

ed or directly descended from recent importations from the flocks 
of the late Jonas Wrens, Duxr or Ricamonp and Henry Lagan 
It can hardly be necessary to refer to the superior Mutton and 
Wool-producing qualities of this breed. At the present time 
their wool !s the most sought after, and commands as high a price 
as any other kind. 

Thorndale is fourteen miles from Poughkeepsie Station on the 
Hudson River Railroad, and nine miles from Dover Plains Sta 





| tion on the Harlem Railroad, 


Farther particulars can be learned by reference to the Cate 
logue of Sale, which may be bail — application to the Ase 
tioneer, Mr. Joun R. Paar, Sennett, Cayuga county, N. Y., or of 
SAMUEL THORNE, Thorndale, 
Washington Hollow, Dutchess county, N. Y. 


CIDER-PRESS SCREWS. 
IVE FEET LONG—FOUR INCHES DIAMETER—These 
powerful Screws bring out a third more Sie than Portable 
ade b 
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auglt L. M- ARNOLD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Foundry. 
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